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IF YOU WANT TO KNOW- 


what I can do for you, listen to what three 
famous authors have to say: 
“Dear Mr. D’Orsay: 


Your critique was O.K. Permit me to thank 
you for it and to admire you for it. You have 
actually dissected my stories and got your 
claws on the technique better than I could have 
done.”—H. BEDFORD JONES. 


“Tf I had had Mr. D’Orsay’s assistance as a 
critic to help me when,I started, I would have 
stepped out of the law business years sooner 
than I did.”—-ERLE STANLEY GARDNER. 


“I consider Mr. D’Orsay both competent and 
honest—and I would not say as much for some 
others in his profession.”—J. ALLAN DUNN. 


The above are typical of many warm endorsements of my 
work in building writing careers and of my books by other 
leading authors, editors, and publishers, such as Zona Gale, 
Bess Streeter Aldrich, Robert W. Chambers, Mary Austin, 
Edwin Baird, John Byrne, J. B. Kelly, etc., ete. 


If YOU are tired of wasting time and money with hum- 
hugs, and are looking for HONEST and CONSTRUCTIVE 
HELP, write for my 44-page Booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.’ It’s FREE for the 


asking. 
LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
CALIFORNIA 

Author ‘ Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 

to Sell” ($2. ms “Landing the ors’ Checks” ($3.00); 
‘Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); ‘“‘Mistress of Spears’’ 
($2.50), etc. 

Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 


“Builder of Literary Careers Sin-e 1919”’ 


AUTHOR 


OF BOOKS: 


q We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


qif you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poctry (book-size 
collections for Contemporary Poets 
Series)—you are cordially invited 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 
free. Write first if you prefer. 


¢ If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 

| lished promptly and adequately. 
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In the Rocky Mountains 


It is with the deepest regret that we 
are forced to announce the suspension of 
the Writers’ Conference because of in- 
creased demands for housing facilities by 
the U. S. Naval training program. Our 
friends will understand that the Univer- 
sity of Colorado is proud to make this 
contribution to the prosecution of the 
war and that the Conference as an integ- 
ral part of the University’s activities will 
be resumed as soon as feasible after vic- 


tory. 
Edward Davison, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


LISTEN 
FRIENDS! 


You do the writing. Let me do the 
worrying. 


buying market is red hot . . . but you’re not 


Editors are clamoring for material. The | 
satisfying the demand. 


Perhaps you’re pressing, trying too hard, 
perhaps you’re stale. Relax. Let yourself 
slide into the groove. Write in that free, 
natural style of yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or marketing 
or sales. That may be what’s tightening you 
up. Worrying is my job. Writing is yours. 

Relax! Take a deep breath, and let's go | 
to town on the typewriter. I'll take care of 
the output ... in the ‘‘checky’’ way that 
counts. 


Terms on Request. 


GENE BOLLES 


57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


Add one more useful purpose 
served by the Pulitzer awards: 
they remind us once a year of 
the frailty of literary judges. Up- 
ton Sinclair, with ‘‘Dragon’s 
Teeth,” won the Novel prize this 
year. Among 24 literary critics 
polled by the Saturday Review of 
Literature in advance of the an- 
nouncement, only one nominated 
this book. SRL nominations in 
Biography, History and Verse 
also showed wide difference of opinion. Many of 
the critics didn’t pick a single winner. 

Sgt. John R. Hurley, 136 West 109th St., New 
York, is the writer shown on our cover this month. 
The photograph is an official release of the U. S. 
Marine Corps. We do not know where the picture 
was taken, for combat correspondents are on every 
front now, from Iceland to the Solomons. 

These correspondents are trained as regular Ma- 
rines, can use a rifle as well as a typewriter or 
camera. All of them have been through the rigorous 
training program provided at recruit bases at Parris 
Island, S. C., or San Diego, Calif. They assist regu- 
lar news agencies covering the battle zone, and also 
get the home-town stories to which syndicate writers 
are not ordinarily assigned. 


vy 


The Navy program at the University of Colorado 
will absorb all available housing accommodations this 
summer—so Edward Davison, director, has found it 
necessary to announce the suspension of the Writers’ 
Conference of the Rocky Mountains, for years a 
national leader. This conference, which is an integ- 
ral part of the University of Colorado’s summer activ- 
ities, will be resumed just as soon as it becomes pos- 
sible. The Writers’ Conference of the West, Califor- 
nia event, and Tom Uzzell’s conference at Norman, 
Oklahoma, are other wartime suspensions. The 
mother of all the conferences, that at Bread Loaf, 
Vermont. will be held this year, as is announced on 

‘hee page of this issue. 

it looks as if The Author & Journalist, which in 
former years has exposed vanity publishers, will have 
to give attention again to such gentry. There ap- 
pear to be two or three houses concerning whom it is 
time something was said. 

Occasionally I get heart-to-heart letters which 
trouble me. I received one of these after ‘People 
Write Too Many Stories” appeared in our February 
issue. It was from a pulp writer, a man who has a 
good-sized family to support. Most of his work has 
sold for % to 1 cent a word. “I could do far better 
work if I could take more time over each story,’ he 
wrote. ‘Let Mr. Cotsworth show me how to take 
the time, with groceries and shoes to buy and rent to 
pay!” 

I think of this writer, and others like him, when- 
ever I get word that a magazine has upped its rates. 
I know of no more certain way to raise the literary 
excellence of American periodicals than to better the 
compensation which writers receive. Any editor op- 


John T. Bartlett 


posing a rate increase who claims that rates paid 
make little or no difference in quality is a horse- 
trader—entirely willing to buy 2-cent stuff for 1 cent 
or less when he can get it. 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


Literary Authority - Collaborator 


Author of the 
Current non-fiction best seller 
“CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY” 


Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


FICTION RADIO 
ARTICLES and FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM ENGLISH 
Study by Mail Studio Lectures 


Private Conferences by Appointment 
Individual Manuscript Criticism, 
Personal, Directed Writing 


For further information write 


MAREN ELWOOD, 6362 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood California 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 


Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


Buy United States 
WAR BONDS 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Founded, 1916, by Willard E. Hawkins 


Published Monthly at 
1837 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 
John T. and Margaret A. Bartlett, Editors 
and Publishers 


David Raffelock, Associate Editor 


Student Writer Conducted by 
Willard E. Hawkins 


Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1916, at the 
Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyright & Tournalist 
Publishing Co. Printed in A. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 per year, in advance; 
Canada and Forei 50. copies, 20c. Adver- 
tising rates furni on request 
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The Author & Journalis: 


18th Annual Session 


BREAD LOAF 
WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Two weeks’ intensive summer 
study and criticism for writers 


Sponsored by Middlebury College 


August 16-28, 1943 


AT BREAD LOAF INN IN THE 
GREEN MOUNTAINS, VERMONT 


Theodore Morrison, Director 
Group discussions of manuscripts, individual 


interviews for criticism, lectures and talks 
of general interest. 


Covering: 


Short Story - Novel - Articles - Verse - 
Radio Script - Publication Problems 


Staff: 


Robert Frost, Theodore Morrison, Verse; 

Helen Everitt and others, Fiction; Fletcher 

Pratt, Articles; Philip Cohen, Radio Script; 
Alan Collins, Publishing. 


TWO CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 
1) Contributors submit manuscript to staff 
for criticism. 


2) Auditors are free to attend entire lec- 
ture and discussion program, but submit 
no manuscript. 


All Inquiries 


Language Schools Office 
Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 


LETTERS 


Comics On the Side 


A. d.3 

For the man with a job, writing scripts for the comics 
is a good sideline. I know for I have been writing them 
for a year and a quarter. I sold my first three in De- 
cember, 1941, sold a hundred during 1942, and do all the 
scripts for all issues of the quarterly Picture Stories from 
The Bible.” 

How do I write them? 

I select a subject; make a hasty, penciled story of it— 
just dash it off; then I sit down and materialize a script 
from that. I begin, “Page One,’’ below a title. Then I 
put down “Panel I,” “Panel II,”” and so on, describing 
for each a panel of the comic strip. (I think cartoon 
strips is a more fitting name. My Bible magazines are 
announced as ‘colored continuities’). Each panel descrip- 
tion covers a scene and a situation: and it adds costume 
description, as well as the balloons (for the conversation). 

There are a myriad of details. Re-reading a script, 
I sometimes find some point or essential description 
missing. This isn’t good, because the artist follows the 
script—if I miss, he misses. Then, blooey! 

I have one series of one-page adventure stories, true. 
One of them is about the battle of Shipka Pass in the 
Russo-Bulgarian war. Costumes are Turkish peasants of 
the day—all explained. A caption appears, noted as 
“Caption.”” The opening scene is atop a mountain, other 
peaks all around. A Bulgar peasant stands forward; his 
cronies, armed, but poorly, flock behind him. The man 
forward, the leader, speaks—this is indicated by putting 
(Balloon) before his words. 

Jerky writing is a pitfall. Composing a story a writer 
passes from one sequence or one incident to another, 
smoothly; in doing a script, what with all the descrip- 
tions, etc., he may easily lose sight of the sequence, 
unless he has some sort of an outline before him. Not 
just any backgrounds will do in the scenes you depict; 
they must be accurate backgrounds. 

There are certain trends to be noted in the comics today. 
One editor recently said to me, “The background of a 
story has a lot to do with its attractiveness,” referring 
to the swing away from the foolishly sensational. ‘We 
are putting more thought into stories than formerly.” 
He might have said he sought smooth-flowing stories, 
rather than wild happenings presented in jerky episodes. 

I get my ideas from a number of sources. To begin 
with, I have a fertile imagination, (Too fertile, my 
wife says, but my two kids—boys—love it!) Newspapers 
give me ideas. The tale of a hero in the present war 
can be put into scripts—I’ve done several. 

As identification officer in a local war plant, I take 
fingerprints as a part of my work—and have the FBI 
text on the subject. This furnished material for ‘The 
Story of Fingerprinting” I’m now doing with a true 
comics in mind. 

Histories are fine sources for real or fictional drama. 
Western biographies I’ve combed many times. I haunt 
the public library—and I have my own research library 
of around 500 books on history, nature, and what have 
you. I watch magazines for ideas and suggestions, for 
one thought or item or picture leads to another. 

Rates average $3 for a page of script (that makes 
one comics-magazine page of four to six panels.) Rates 
go higher, of course, and I have received up to $10 a 
page, which is unusual; $5 isn’t out of the ordinary, how- 
ever. Long scripts sometimes bring more. 

You have to like something to write successfully. The 
something I like is scripts. I used to write other things, 
and earned a fair living for ten years before this war, 
just writing. Not now. I don’t want to write anything 
but scripts. Won’t. 

I came to write comic scripts because the comics in 
magazine form attracted me. I have a strange mind (or 
have I?). When I see certain publications I like, then 
enjoy, I want to appear in them. So I began to try out 
scripts. Before December, ’41, I had never written one 
script. I sold three that month. True Comics bought some. 
I merely read comics, studied how the picture-stories were 
presented, for a week, then wrote some myself. 

Querying is good policy, I have found. In this way 
i find out exactly what type of script is wanted right 
now, thus saving much hit-or-miss effort. 

Scripts take time, but they are pleasant evening recre- 
ation for the man who works all day. 

MONTGOMERY MULFORD. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


War Wonders,” in Street & Smith’s Shadow 
Comics for June, is a sample of Mr. Mulford’s work. 

Crack Detective, 60 Hudson St., New York, is re- 
ported badly in need of cover name authors as well 
as mew writers on shorts. Payment before publica- 
tion is promised. 


| | 
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TEN MILLION 
COLLABORATORS 


By A. BOYD CORRELL 


WRITERS who work in war plants are lucky. It’s 
probably the biggest break that will ever come their 
way so far as experience is concerned. I wonder if 
they realize it, and, more important still, are capi- 
talizing on it. 

The tyros and the selling authors who are making 
planes, tanks, ships, and munitions of war find 
right alongside them what the famous novelists and 
short-story writers have travelled thousands of miles 
to obtain, read hundreds of volumes, burrowed through 
countless books in research libraries, visited slums and 
millionaires’ mansions, honky-tonks and cafe society’s 
snooty clip joints. I know now, but it took me quite 
a while to discover what was under my nose, begging 
to be recognized, and getting in my way whenever 
I moved. 

In 1939 I was sitting pretty with a nice contract 
as a writer in the story department of a major studio 
in Hollywood. The middle of 1940 found me on the 
outside of the studio gates with hundreds of others. 
The war had clipped the foreign markets from the 
film industries’ income and they had to cut expenses. 
Contracts expired and options were not renewed. 

I turned to free-lance writing and made a comfort- 
able living—nothing to wake the children over, but 
enough to be independent. I established myself with 
four of the large pulp strings and a few of the minor 
slick magazines. With these markets I settled down to 
write, I hoped, fast. But no go. Two weeks on one 
story; three weeks on another; over a month on 
a third. 


I found it took too long to manufacture characters 
and situations entirely out of one’s imagination. I 
visited ‘“‘Skid-Row’” in downtown Los Angeles and 
talked with bartenders and hotel clerks in the hope 
of picking up material. I drove down to Mexico to 
get the right atmosphere to do a ‘‘below the border” 
yarn. I spent a month at Palm Springs for desert 
color. Fine. I was storing up material I could tap 
any time I wanted to do a desert, Mexican, Hollywood 
or Skid Row story. But that was only four. How 
about the thousands of other places, the millions of 
other people of all classes and types? How was I 
to learn about them, to know them well enough to 
bring them alive on the printed page? 

I made a foolish wish. My wife laughed at me 
when I expressed it, and I don’t blame her. It 
sounded utterly impossible. 

I wished I had a person available who was a 
composite of all humanity, somebody who had drained 


every emotion dry, reacted to every experience, and 
could make those emotions and experiences live again 
for my benefit; a person who had known the dregs 
of poverty and the lap of luxury, had been in every 
part of these United States; was able to describe 
a county seat in Arkansas, a river plantation in Lou- 
isiana, a coal-mining town in West Virginia, a hurri- 
cane-swept key on the southernmost tip of Florida, or 
a cotton-ginning hamlet in Georgia; a person capable 
of drawing me a word picture of the life in Newport 
or the slums of New York; someone who knew China- 
town in San Francisco as well as Greenwich Village; 
had been a race-track tout, a Wall Street broker, a 
ribbon clerk in Macy’s basement, a deep-sea diver; 
shipped on banana boats to the hot countries; could 
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other writer, he is now engaged in war ee 
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describe the smell of tar oozing from the deck as his 
vessel slipped down to the Sargasso Sea. This com- 
posite informant would have built bridges and seen 
men killed; ridden the rails and been tossed into dank, 
village jails. He probably would have a cauliflowered 
ear where a drunken deputy kicked him, and be able 
to tell me vividly, just what flashed through his heart 
and mind when that boot smashed into the side of 
his head. 

My composite man would know good women and 
bad; have loved and been loved. He must—oh, hell! 
He would know all the answers to all questions I 
asked him to make my stories ring true. 

No wonder my wife laughed. My wish sounded 
like an opium eater’s dream. What famous writer 
wouldn't give half the royalty of his best selling novel 
to have such a person at his beck and call ? 

Yet that is what the writer in a large war plant 
has. Not the composite man I wished for, but many 
men and women who, in the mass, form his equiva- 
lent—a cross-section of life gathered together under 
one roof. Practically every war-boomed industry, em- 
ploying three thousand or more workers, has every 
State in the Union represented on its pay-roll. Persons 
from every line of work, every trade and profession, 


are there. And, brother, these people, away from 
home, like to talk about home! I know. I've talked 
with them. 


After Pearl Harbor, I went to work in an airplane 
plant. I had decided to shelve my writing for the 
duration. Stuck on an assembly line, the yell of power 
saws, the spine-jarring thump of drop-hammers, the 
yammering of rivet guns, and the roar of revving 
motors beat and mauled me into a part of the vast 
machinery which was turning out bombers and 
fighters. For four months I remained an automaton, 
paying attention only to my physical work. I would 
go home dead tired, eat and sleep, then back to the 


grind. 


A boy from Georgia jerked me out of it. I had 
been transferred into sub-assembly where the windows 
for the bombers were made, and it was comparatively 
quiet. This young fellow from Georgia had the bench 
next to mine. He sang from morning to night, and 
all he knew was hymns. One afternoon, just before 
the quitting whistle, he hit his finger with a peening 
hammer. Right in the middle of ‘What A Friend 
We Have In Jesus,” he cut loose with a string of cuss 
words that almost drowned out the drill presses. It 
struck me as funny, and I laughed. That night I 
pulled out the portable, typed a description of the 
boy, and tagged him with the hymn-singing trait. 
A week later, I slipped him into a story and now he’s 
in print. 

I began picking up interest in people around me, 
suddenly realizing there were sixteen thousand human 
beings in the vast factory, and that quite possibly some 
of them had stories worth telling. Before work, I 
talked with them outside the gate. During the Junch 
half-hour I was always chatting, trying to draw them 
out. And after work, over a glass of beer, I picked the 
brains and the memories of others. Practically every 
worker I talked with gave me something to put in 
my storeroom of story material. 

In the machine shop I found a one-legged man 
who had been a pearl diver in the South Seas, and 
had lost his leg from an infection caused by stepping 
on a piece of poisoned coral. He described the islands 
and the natives even more vividly than the late Fred- 
erick O’Brien, and gave me incidents which will some 
day be complete adventure stories. 

In electrical assembly I discovered a tiny woman 
with greying hair who had once been an internation- 
ally famous dancer. She wept a little when she told 
me about Paris, but her story lived even brighter 
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because of her emotion. Her description of the the- 
atres and night life of Paris, the cafes which were 
popular with theatrical folk, and her anecdotes of 
the profession are priceless things in my storeroom 
for a period yarn of before the First World War. 

By keeping my ears open I picked up innumerable 
stories. For instance, a few weeks ago I was on a 
crowded bus, headed for the plant at five in the 
morning. We were jammed in so tight we couldn't 
turn around. Behind me two women were talking. 
Their accents suggested Texas. 

One said, “Ever been in Denver?” 

The other snorted down my neck. “Denver? Hell, 
yes! Wonderful place. I'll never forget it. That's 
where I got rid of that drunken, shiftless husband 
of mine. We were in a box-car, and he was asleep 
in a corner, drunk as usual. We slowed for a water 
stop and I slipped my poke under my arm, swung 
out the door, and haven't seen the dope since.”’ 

If you are a writer, that is all you need. It suggests 
the woman's character, her husband’s, their financial 
condition, the feeling between them—you write your 
own problem. And the overheard conversation on the 
crowded bus could be the opening, the climax, or a 
honey of a surprise ending. I used it as an ending. 

Tragedy and comedy are all afound you in any big 
war plant. Comedy in the young foreman who doesn’t 
know how to take his newly-acquired authority. | 
know one who is only twenty-three. Until a year ago, 
he was a shoe clerk in a village of about fifteen hun- 
dred souls. The shortage of manpower and his un- 
usual ability to learn the work placed him in charge 
of a hundred women. Many of them were old enough 
to be his mother; many of them had sons in the 
service. 

Our hero at first wore his authority like a movie 
mogul who had just graduated from cloaks and 
suits. He developed a long stride and a ferocious 
scowl when he was displeased. He shouted and fumed 
when things went wrong. He was well in the way to 
developing a Napoleonic complex until suddenly, in 
the middle of a tirade over trash on the floor, one 
of the motherly women reached into her lunch pail 
and walked over to him. She held out a piece of 
home-made pie. 

The boy glared. ‘What's this?’ he sputtered. 

The whole department was looking. The sweet old 
lady patted him soothingly. ‘There, there!’’ she said. 
“You're just like my Willie was. But every time 
he got into a tantrum I gave him something to eat 
and he got all right. Now you eat this—’’ 

By this time the department was roaring. The boy- 
foreman fled to his desk, his face a flaming red. He 
was cured. 

Willie's mother shrugged and took her pie back 
to her bench. She had been quite sincere in her efforts 
to placate him, and saw nothing ridiculous in the 
scene. 

Such characters are all around you in war plants, 
and this type is right up the slick paper alley. 


And tragedy. I found a short-short story in the 
men’s rest room. We slip in there to snatch a smoke 
during working hours. In a plant as large as mine, 
three or four men are always there. The janitor of 
that room was an Italian, even to the drooping 
mustache with which cartoonists love to decorate their 
fruit-cart vendors. He was a quiet, apologetic sort 
of chap who bent over backwards to please. However, 
some of the men kidded him unmercifully about 
Mussolini. Although the janitor was an American 
citizen, he never offered this in defense of himself. 
He would shrug his stooped shoulders, smile sheep- 
ishly, and go on pushing his broom. 

The ragging became worse, and I realized the old 
fellow was miserable. It got so that, before he would 
go into the rest room to clean up, he would peek in 
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“It’s that writer—he’s copying off notes of exper- 
iences he had while building this bomber!” 


quickly. If his worst tormentors happened to be 
there, he would pass by, to come back and clean 
after they had left. 

One day he didn’t show up. As is the custom, 
the personnel office called the foreman in my depart- 
ment to report his absence and his telephoned excuse. 
The Italian had received word from the War Depart- 
ment that his son had been killed at Guadalcanal, 
fighting with the U. S. Marines. He said he felt 
too bad to come to work that day. He had never 
told us he had a son. 

A few days ago a new timekeeper came in, a 
Casper Milquetoast sort of person. He seemed so 
shy that no one talked with him. However, I sat 
by him for lunch one day out on the flight ramp. 
I started talking, without any idea that he might 
have something to give me for my story files. We 
discussed the department where we worked, the 
weather, the price of furnished rooms, and movies 
we had seen. Just then a B-25 zoomed over our 
heads. The timekeeper looked up and started chuck- 
ling. 

I hoisted questioning eyebrows and the shy man 
laughed aloud. “That plane reminds me of one of the 
funniest things I ever saw. A Jap bomber was coming 
in for a landing at a nearby airfield and her bomb 
bay was wide open, with the bombs exposed! The 
crew didn’t know it. When she hit that Jap airfield, 
it blew the whole works to Kingdom Come.” 

I grabbed his arm and gawked. ‘For the love of 
Pete!’ I yelled. “Where did you see a Jap bomber?” 

The shy man suddenly seemed embarrassed, then 
explained. He had come over on the Gripsholm, an 
exchange prisoner from Japan. He had been in a 
Jap concentration camp for fifty-one days, and from 
the yard of the camp could see the bombers fly over. 
He had spent twenty years in China, and he gave 
me all the information I asked for, except personal 
stuff which the State Department had asked him not 
to divulge. And I had almost passed him up! 

And then there are things which would never 
be believed in fiction. Things that are good for the 
literary storeroom, but must be tempered to get away 
from the startling coincidence, so often true in life 
but so bad to use in our business. 

For instance: Vega Aircraft, a neighboring plant 


to mine, employed Ethelind Terry at the beginner's 
wage of sixty cents an hour. Miss Terry is a one- 
time Ziegfeld Follies girl who pulied down $2500 
weekly when she starred with Eddie Cantor in “Kid 
Boots." When she applied for a job at Vega, the 
first person she met was a guard at the gate named 
Phil Ahern. Mr. Ahern was once treasurer for Flo 
Ziegfeld. The last time Ahern and Miss Terry had 
met was in New York, when she starred with Bert 
Wheeler and the late Robert Woolsey in ‘‘Rio Rita” 
at the New Ziegfeld Theatre. 

To pile one coincidence on top of another, Ahern 
escorted Miss Terry to the employment manager, 
who was Guy Voyer, a name that was in lights on 
Broadway at the same time she was playing in “Kid 
Boots.”” Voyer was playing lead role in George M. 
Cohan's “The O'Brien Girl,” “Battling Butler,” “The 
Time, the Place and the Girl,” and other musical 
comedy hits. 

One more example. On this one, however, I can’t 
write my ending. It’s being acted out for me right 
now in the center-wing section of my plant, and 
I've got it slated for a humorous slick story. Here’s 
the beginning—the rest, I'm sure, will be forthcoming 
soon, 

The center-wing section had about eighty workers 
when I first went to the plant. All eighty were men 

-tough, loyal workers who chewed tobacco and spit 
where they wanted to, cursed as loud as the occasion 
called for, and shed their shirts when the California 
sun kicked the temperature up around a hundred. 

Then came the women. First in driblets of twos 
and threes, then more and more. Soon there were 
twenty women and only sixty men, the draft having 
taken its toll. The women took stock, realized their 
strength, and decided to add a bit of femininity to the 
department. The men’s first intimation of this came 
when the foreman (a chap susceptible to blondes) 
called them together around his desk. 

“Listen, guys,” he said. “I’m havin’ complaints. 
We got ladies workin’ with us now, and we want 
to be more—uh—tidy. You guys got to change your 
clothes more often, quit takin’ off your shirts when 
it gets hot, watch your breath, and take more baths!’ 

That thunderbolt almost knocked those hard-work- 
ing fellows off their feet. Try working under a metal 
roof, cramped in a tight hole, bucking rivets for ten 
hours, and see how tidy you can stay. They were so 
flabbergasted they could only shoot some “what the 
hell” looks between them. Then one of the fellows 
gave the high sign. They got together that night 
and conspired. 

Next morning, sixty hulking men minced into the 
center-wing section of a roaring airplane plant. They 
were dressed in spotless flannel pants and sport 
coats, Easter ties, lavender shirts, zoot suits and shoes 
that shone. And each one reeked of Woolworth’s 
perfume. Production stopped. There were whistles 
and cat-calls. 


The foreman almost blew a fuse. He yelled for 
the whole bunch to come ‘to his desk. They gathered 
close. their faces near his. In a mighty roar, they 
asked, ‘Howdy, boss, how’s our breath?”” The double- 
crossing foreman fought for air. All sixty had eaten 
a pill of garlic apiece before breakfast. 

They won the first round. It’s the women’s turn 
next and I'm looking forward to that chapter. I can’t 
guess what they'll do, but I know it will be good. 
Women in war work are a tough lot to beat. 

Yes, the writer who works in a war plant is lucky. 
He has ten million collaborators, ready to spill their 
personal stories for his benefit. All he needs is a 
friendly approach, a sympathetic ear. If he has them, 
he may, like myself, pile up enough material to carry 
him well into the years of peace that will follow our 
victory. 
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The Author & Journal: 


“DOES IT SCAN?” 


thor of Wood's Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary, Poet's Handbook, etc. 


] By CLEMENT WOOD 
Au 


HERE’S a dried stain on his shirt-sleeve, and a 
stabbed corpse on the floor. He hasn’t an idea how 
the corpse got there, or the stain either. The police 
spot the stain, and insist it’s human blood—the blood 
of the murdered man. The suspect’s wife says it 
must have come from the paper the freshly-killed hen 
was wrapped in. The man himself wonders if it 
didn’t come while he was shaving himself. But 
can't somebody make sare? A man’s life may depend 
upon it. 

Easily, in the light of modern scientific analysis. 
Simple chemical tests establish that it /s human 
blood. But they show, further, that it is not the 
type of blood that belonged to the corpse; and 4s 
the type of the suspected man. Result: the suspect 
is cleared. 

Here's a contribution, received by an editor. His 
first reader rejects it, saying it’s only prose. The 
poet returns it indignantly: it is free verse, he insists. 
The editor reads it himself, this time. It might 
be poetry, but why such a bumpety rhythm? Can 
anybody make sure? A sale may depend upon it. 

Easily, by the poet’s scientific analysis, called scan- 
sion. This will determine precisely what it is: prose, 
or verse—metric, accent, or free. 

This analysis is invaluable to the poet. It is the 
only method by which he can make sure that his 
rhythm is right for any poem ranging from informal 
free verse to the strictest pattern of quatrain or 
sonnet. It is the only method by which he can 
analyze the rhythmic mastery in the great poets of 
the past, and in his outstanding contemporaries. It 
is the only method by which he can prepare properly 
for reading aloud a poem, to a group or over the 
air—so as to present it most effectively, accenting 
the words the poet wished emphasized. 

Amazingly enough, modern textbooks on versifica- 
tion slur over scansion, or ignore it. I have six 
standard books on the subject before me as I write. 
Four omit it altogether; one barely brushes it; and 
the last one has only this to say—and most of it 
wrong: 

Scansion is the division of verse into its rhythmi- 
cal feet. 

This book is “The Craft of Poetry,’ by Clem- 
ent Wood. I've got to make up for my own neglect, 
too. My “Poet’s Handbook’ goes much farther, in 
distinguishing between natural scansion, which is 
given to prose and free verse; and pattern scansion, 
demanded by metric verse. But it doesn’t go far 
enough. Let’s pick up a few vital dropped stitches, 
right now. 

Scansion is: 

dividing prose or verse into its rhythmical units, 
called feet, with appropriate marks to distinguish 
accented and unaccented syllables, long and short 
syllables where quantity is involved, pauses, etc. 


There are two steps in scansion: (1) Mark the 
syllables naturally accented, and those naturally un- 
accented. (2) Place a bar at the end of each foot, 
to indicate that the rhythmic unit is completed. A 
foot is a group of syllables naturally pronounced as 
a unit, to make the meaning clear. That, at least, 
is all it is, in natural scansion. Here are the five 
most important scansion marks: 


Primary accent / Secondary accent // Unaccent V 
Pause A Bar | 


Let’s scan the first sentence of this article, to de- 
termine whether it’s prose, as it was intended to be, 
or verse. Putting in primary accents, unaccents, 
pauses, and bars, we get: 


Here’s a dried | stain 


stabbed| lb the floor. | 


One sentence is not enough to permit final diag- 
nosis, of course. But, taking it for what it is worth, 
it is clear that the rhythm here has a definite tendency 
toward regularity, which means verse; rather than 
variety, which means prose. It naturally divides it- 
self, at the comma, into two groups of three feet 
each. Assuming it is accent verse, we may complete 
the quatrain by adding two more lines, whose sole 
requirement is that each have three primary accents: 


vay VY 
on his dectiaatel and a 


Here’s a dried stain on his shirt-sleeves, 
And a stabbed corpse on the floor. 

A siren wails—then, silence! 

—A loud knocking at the door. 

Clearly, this is accent verse, three beats to the line— 
and no stipulation as to where the unaccents occur, 
except the negative one that they mustn't be placed 
too regularly. But, so regular are our two lines, 
in view of the pauses before the mono-accent feet, 
that this can be as easily completed as metric verse, 
of the variety called anapestic: 


Here’s a dried (pause) stain on his shirt-sleeves, 
And a stabbed (pause) corpse on the floor. 
There’s the wail of a siren, then—silence! 
Then a knocking that rattles the door. 


Most of what is written here as prose turns out to 
be just prose, when scansion is applied to it. The 
opening sentence of paragraph two scans: 


an-al-y-sis. 


was 
sci-en-ti-fic 


of mod-ern 


of 
in the light 


/ uu 
Eas-i-ly 


Here we have five feet, all different; variety enough, 
even in this brief stretch, to indicate that this starts 
off like prose. 

This method is called natural scansion; it results 
merely in indicating, by scansion marks and bars, the 
rhythm of the speaking voice. The same natural 
scansion is used with free verse. For there is no 
convention to free verse, except that its rhythm must 
tend toward regularity, rather than variety. And 
the stretch must be more than one line, too, to make 
sure. Any of the famous Whitman openings, such as 


Out of the} cra-dle | rock-ing. ... | 

f iJ - / 
When li-iacs | last | in the door-yard cata. 


might be the opening of accent verse, or at times 
of métric verse, if the same rhythmic pattern was 
thereafter continued. In the case of Whitman, it 
promptly shifted; and this variety, accompanying the 
tendency toward regularity, makes it free verse. 
Accent verse has a faint pattern upon which 
natural scansion must be superimposed: the beat of 
a definite number of primary accents to each line. 
Such a pattern as 4,4,4,4; 3,3,3,3; 4,3,4,3, or some- 


g 
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thing equally acceptable. This pattern causes us to 
redefine foot, in accent verse, as one primary accent, 
plus none, one or many secondary accents and un- 
accents, occurring where they naturally fall. The 
scansion here must make sure that you have the 
specified number of primary accents per line, and 
that the accents don’t come so regularly that your 
result is metric verse. Two obvious examples are: 


Fat | black bucks 


Bar-rel-house 


7 


bar-rel room, 


with feet | un-sta-ble. . . . 


The Congo, Vachel Lindsay 


in a wine- 


kings 


of 
O de Glo- 


y 
I’m gwine ter drap 


ry Road,| O de Glo-| ry Road, 


/ 
my load | up-on de Glo-| ry Road! 


De Glory Road, Clement Wood 


Different as these are rhythmically, they are marked 
by the same convention: four primary accents to 
each line; and the unaccents coming with enough 
variety to forbid our calling either example metric 
verse. The limitation of four primary accents to 
each line appears unmistakably in each poem: 


Boomlay! Boomlay! Boomlay! Boom! (The Congo). 
His mane wuz flamin’, an’ his eyes wuz moons. 


(De Glory Road.) 


When we come to metric verse and its scansion, 
there is a definite and comparatively rigid pattern 
determined in advance, to attract and distort natural 
scansion into a fairly rigid pattern scansion. Foot 
becomes a rigid conventional thing, too. Take a 
pattern as simple as four-foot iambic verse, which 
Joyce Kilmer decided on for his “Trees”’: 


| 


As Kilmer opens the poem, we have: 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


Natural scansion will make of this only one thing: 
|/ 


Fitting this upon natural scansion, so that it may 
still be spoken naturally, but with the pattern pres- 
ent in the voice—and, of course, taking advantage, 
where we need to, of the custom of substituting cer- 
tain feet for the iamb, especially 


LU, UY, 


we arrive at this applied pattern scansion: 


I think | that I |shall nev-| er see 
A po- | em love-| ly as |a tree. 


How far is variation permissible, in metric verse? 
Each poet must determine for himself. Shakespeare, 
Marlow, Milton, Keats, Shelley, Browning went far 
in this direction, especially in constantly using /ess 
than the stipulated number of primary accents in 
each line—a prerogative accent verse neither asks nor 
takes. Gray, Dryden, Pope, tended to favor the pre- 
cise number of expected primary accents, in a line of 
metric verse. More mediocre poets invariably tend 
in this direction. Scansion alone can make you an 
authority upon the practice of the masters; and, 
what is more important, upon your own practice. 
It’s a combined microscope and searchlight, cast upon 
your own rhythmical technique. In triple meters, 
saturated with snares for the unwary (especially in 
the matter of over-accenting), it is indispensable. 
All in all, scansion is the versifier’s major analytical 
tool. It’s about time that we collectively revived it, 
and restored it to its rightful importance. 


THE REACTION 


LII in the Student Writer Series 


EACH of the four varieties of The Meeting, found 
in the thirty pulp love stories employed for our anal- 
ysis, is followed by a standardized reaction. In pre- 
senting the Standard Formula, we listed the re- 
actions as follows: 


(To a and b varieties of The Meeting:) She 
rebuffs him; whereupon he either persists or apolo- 
gizes. (To c:) She seeks to overcome his resist- 
ance—or else is too proud to try. (To d:) They 
admit their love. 


Which is to say that if the young man has been 
forward and brash (masterful, if you prefer!) in his 
approach, the girl rebuffs him and he has the alterna- 
tives of persisting or apologizing. The latter alter- 
native remains a theoretical possibility, as far as our 
case examples are concerned. It is logical to deduce 
that the readers of the love-pulps prefer a hero who 
is so sure of himself that he ignores rebuffs, over- 
looks snubs, and is only rendered more determined 
when the heroine slams the door in his face. 

Examples follow. 

The follow-up to the passage given last month from 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


For Cat’s Sake (No. 12), which winds up with Peter's 
kissing the heroine, proceeds thus: 


“I asked for it?’ she flamed incredulously. 

“Sure—by being so pretty and so—well, so darned 
sweet! And by trying to high-hat me!” The young 
man grinned at her. “I'll be seeing you,” he added 
over his shoulder as he turned away. 

(He calls that evening, outstays her fiance.) 

When the door had closed behind him Peter looked 
sternly at Camelia. 

“What’s all this nonsense about your being en- 
gaged to that stuffed shirt?’’ he said. 

Camelia’s eyes flashed. 

“It’s not nonsense! And I am going to marry him!” 

“Oh, no you’re not, my pet,” answered Peter 
grimly. “You may be engaged to him, but you’re 
going to marry me.” 


Another brash young man appears in No. 30, 
Shanty Boat Sunny. Joe has offered to accompany 
Sunny and her father on the shanty-boat trip down 
the river. She asks for credentials. 


“No dice. . . . Take me or leave me,” he suid... . 
“I don’t bother dames unless they ask for it. All 
you have to do is to keep from falling in love with 


(The rebuff:) An angry rejoinder sprang to her 
lips. “Not falling in love with you ought to be easy, 
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since I’m already in love with someone else. A river 

bum like you couldn’t give a Lieutenant in the United 

States Army much competition.” 

(He persists:) He reddened at the taunt, but his 
voice was even. “That sounds like a challenge, but 
I’m afraid I'll have to pass it up. However, since 
we understand each other, I might be induced to 
take part in a little harmless lovemaking if you're 
ever in the mood. Just let me know.’ 

(More rebuff:) ‘“‘Don’t hold your breath waiting,” 
she snapped. 

If the man in the case has been Rude and Insulting 
at the outset, the usual reaction to the girl’s rebuff 
is an apology, although on occasion he does not 
immediately capitulate. As an example of the Rude 
and Insulting approach we gave last month a passage 
from Glamour in the Heart (No. 10). The reaction 


takes this form: ¥ 

(Her rebuff:) ‘“You—you actually believe I let 
Mike go in the hope that you would grab him for 
me?” Florence was so angry that she was almost 
stammering. “Of all the conceited, egotistical men 
I've ever met, you win the blue ribbon.’ 

She coldly looked him over from head to foot. 
“Somebody has lied to you, Mister. Perhaps you be- 
lieve that all the gals swoon at sight of you, but 
remember they did the same thing at the sight of 
Frankenstein’s Monster.” 

She swung around and walked away without look- 
ing back. The dark-haired man started to follow her 
and then hesitated. There was an expression of 
chagrin on his face that Florence wou!d have hugely 
enjoyed if she had seen it. 

His apology, when later he calls with an intro- 
duction to her actress room-mate, is more tacit than 
expressed. We have here, in fact, a curious combi- 
nation of the first and second approaches; for the 
hero, who was Rude and Insulting at the first meet- 
ing, becomes Masterful and Irrepressible—an alto- 
gether different (and not too consistent) character-— 
at the second meeting. This, by the way, almost takes 
the prize for a quick and ardent wooing. We would 
clock it as approximately 59 seconds from entrance 


to osculation. 

She opened the door—then gasped. The man who 
stood before her was none other than the dark-haired 
King Ego of the Park. 

He seemed as perturbed as she was at the moment. 
“Are you Gloria Sinclair?” 

“I’m sorry. She was called out of town unex- 
pectedly.”’ 

He followed her into the living room and then stood 
smiling at her. “I understand, and I don’t blame 
you in the least. You knew who I was when we 
met in the Park. Naturally after my being so rude 
to you there you decided that you did not care to 
have dinner with me after all. So you are pretending 
you are not Gloria Sinclair in order to get rid 
of me.” 

“You’re mad!’ exclaimed Florence. “I’m _ not 

G'oria—I’m her cousin.” 

“IT don’t believe you.’’ Dave Rutherford moved 
closer. “You are the girl I love, and that is all 
that matters.’’ He suddenly drew her into his arms. 

. “My love!” he murmured as he kissed her. 

A less befogged apology occurs after a similar 
example of rude and insulting conduct in No. 19, 
Today Is Ours. The man, calling in answer to Anne's 
advertisement, tells her scornfully she is nothing but a 
silly girl with too much money and no brains in 
search of romance, and that what she needs is a 
good spanking. 

(The rebuff:) Angry tears rose in Anne’s eyes. 
Choking back the wrathful words that threatened 
to burst from her lips, she said icily, “I guess I’m 
getting just what I deserve. I should never have 
expected a gentleman. Good day, Mr. Sturgeon. 
Sorry to have troubled you.” 

(She finds a bench in the park, weeps at being 
so misunderstood.) At last, with a deep shuddering 
sigh, she raised her head. She found herself looking 
straight into a pair of dark, scornful eyes. 

“T’'ve changed my mind,” said the man briefly. 
“T will listen to you.’” The condescension in his voice 
added fuel to the fire of anger in her. 

Valiantly fighting down the urge to slap _ this 
strange, austere man, Anne said, with all the dignity 
she could muster, “I’ve changed my mind too, Mr. 
Sturgeon. There most certainly has been a mistake, 
but it’s mine—not yours.” 

(The apology:) Jeffrey winced. “I had that com- 
ing. I had no right to say what I did. Please for- 
give me.”’ She caught the note of genuine repentance, 

and suddenly her anger faded 
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An apology is not always so quickly forthcoming. 
Sometimes the man persists in his unkind attitude. 
An example occurs in No. 4, “My Heart 1s My Own.” 
In this case, the man is the heroine’s guardian. He 
has roundly scolded her in the opening scene. She 
follows him to his office. 

Lisa flashed into the inner office. ‘‘What do you 
mezn by keeping me waiting like that? Don’t you 
know I loathe waiting !”’ 

He didn’t smile. “Sit down!” he commanded. 
“That spoiled-brat act is becoming boresome!”’ 

He sprang to his feet, pounded the desk with clenched 

fist. ‘“‘Won’t you ever grow up? You think the 

world is your oyster. You’re spoiled, senseless, 
impudent.” 

The persisting attitude of the man in the latter 
example is, of course, due to the fact that his stric- 
tures against the heroine are supposedly justified. It 
is when the hero realizes that he has misjudged the 
heroine that he usually follows the course of apolo- 
gizing. 

In variety ‘‘c’’ of our openings, the actual meeting 
has already occurred, but the man is somehow un- 
responsive to the heroine’s love. As a rule, he is 
closely associated with her in some way, visits her 
frequently, takes her around; but his manner is 
chummy rather than ardent. In her craving for love 
and kisses, one form of reaction finds her doing some- 
thing definite to overcome his resistance. 

Portrait of a Lady (No. 1) furnishes some ex- 
amples. Clover’s husband is indifferent to her, still 
cherishing the image of a former sweetheart. Clover 
plans her campaign: 

But how do you rub out the memory of a ghost? 
By being as unghostly as possible yourself, of course. 
She’d be just as she’d always been, only more so. 
That was it. She’d not only be the warmest, most 
loving and most exciting girl in the world to Spence, 
but she’d be the most alive. 

Spence would be at the night club tonight. 

She’d dance for him as she’d never danced before. 

(And later:) ‘‘Why, I am certainly living in a 
story,” she told herself. ‘I am the heroine. The 
loving, ardent, red-headed heroine. And Star is the 
villainess. And Spence is the hero, a little weak, 
but so dear. And everything will come out all right 
for me in the end, because I am the heroine. And 
something terrible will happen to Star. Why, I’ve 
read so many stories just like the one in which I 
am living.” 

But even with the blessed assurance that in books 
and magazines things usually end happily for the 
heroine, Clover decided that she’d better take active 
measures. 

In No. 9, “Even Angels Must Dance,” Sheila's 
problem is to overcome Chick’s chivalry. He has 
assured her he will never presume upon the fact 
that they are closely associated as dancing partners. 
Sheila decides to make him propose. 

He was friendly, of course, and unusually con- 
siderate of her even in the little things that most 
men would have overlooked. But courtesy was a 
pretty poor substitute for the love and tenderness 
that Sheila longed for so desperately. ... 

So she had decided to take the initiative herself. 
Somehow she was going to let Chick know how she 
felt about him. And tonight, a night of triumph and 
achievement for both of them, seemed to be the 
perfect opportunity. 

Later, she, too, takes more active measures. 

In the installment preceding, we gave an example 
of the unresponsive hero from What's in a Kiss (No. 
5). Gay’s hunger for romance, which Joel stoically 
neglects to satisfy, leads her into an affair with 
Slugger Slade. This serves the same purpose as the 
reactions described above, in which she seeks to over- 
come the hero’s resistance. It may be considered a 
subconscious effort to awaken his interest, by arousing 
jealousy. 

No. 2, It’s You, Forever, furnishes us an example 
of the alternative reaction, in which she is too proud 
to try to arouse his interest. Breeze has told the 
heroine he is leaving for the army. 


She realized suddenly, with a shocking finality, that 
when Breeze flew up and out across the four wings 
of the world, her heart would be filled with a roaring 
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emptiness that all the man power at the field 

couldn’t fill. ... 

She tilted up her chin, squared back her shoulders, 
said crisply, “Fly out any time you like. I can test 
that bomber all right.’’ 

“Uh-huh,”’ Breese answered, his eyes on her averted 
face. 

As she drove away, she could feel him standing 
there looking after her. But she wouldn’t turn her 
head to look back. 

The reaction which follows variety ‘“d” of our 
openings, Love at First Sight, perhaps hardly deserves 
to be called a reaction. The two have met, exchanged 
glances and a few words of conversation, fallen in 
love. Usually a quick understanding is reached. The 
stage is thus set for a quarrel or separating incident 
of some sort. The alienation in the Love at First 
Sight stories found in the group under examination 
resulted in two instances from difference in social sta- 
tion (Nos. 3 and 20), in one from a misunderstood 
remark (No. 28), in one from a guilty conscience 
due to imposture (No. 29), in one from jealousy 
(No. 22). 
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The quotations given above and last month indi- 
cate the “flavor,” so to speak, of the pulp love story. 
While incomplete and fragmentary, they constitute 
essential points in the articulation of such yarns, and 
they indicate something of the style, characterization, 
and emotional elements which are sought. Next 
month’s review of the Awakening Kiss and its re- 
action—the high point of the love-pulp yarn—will 
provide even more illumination along these lines. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Search, in your supplementary reading, for 
examples of each of the types of reaction above de- 
scribed. See if you can find variations which did 
not appear in our thirty case examples. 


quoted in this and the preceding installments give 
more of the essentials of love-pulp story appeal than 
were to be found in analysis of the plots ? 


2. Do you feel that these characteristic passages 


SHOULD A WRITER STRIVE FOR 
ORIGINALITY? 


The Question 


. C. P., Denver housewife and writer, 
has believed from English Literature days 
in college that in writing she should strive 
for originality. Though she has written 
for years, she has had little success. Noting 
how Erle Stanley Gardner uses certain de- 
vices over and over, but is phenomenail) 
popular, she begins to have doubts. In a 
letter published in our April issue, she 
asks, “Am I foolish to try to be original?” 

Announcing a contest on the subject of 
originality, A. & J. offered $10 for the 
best letter, now published. Other writers 
quoted have been compensated. 


$10 Prize Letter 


WHAT IS ORIGINALITY? 
By Charles Rosenberg, Jr., 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


IF J. C. P. and her college professors had analyzed 
the masterpieces of English Literature and even the 
Greek and Latin classics with unprejudiced mind, they 
would have perceived that of all the followers of 
literary patterns the great masters of the written word 
were the most faithful and most persistent. 

They might have noticed, for example, that today’s 
pulp adventure story is but a distillation, with al- 
lowance for a few thousand years of global change, 
of Homer’s “Ulysses.” They would have observed 
that the “Boy meets girl” formula was good enough 
for pattern-writer Shakespeare when he penned “Ro- 
meo and Juliet.’ He gave his lovers a tragic end 
because he was selling tragedy to an Elizabethan au- 
dience that liked its entertainment heavy. Rewritten 
as a happy ending love pulp story, “Romeo and 
Juliet’ might easily sell to Love Story Magazine, ex- 
cept that Editor Bacon might object to the family 
feud as a bit threadbare nowadays. Pattern-writer 


Shakespeare knew the value of “trick” solutions, too: 
witness that pound of flesh and drop of blood busi- 
ness in ‘“The Merchant of Venice!” 

Coming a bit closer to contemporary writing, even 
a professor of English Literature should be able to 
pick the love story pattern out of Longfellow’s “Evan- 
geline.’ A rewrite of ‘Evangeline’ might go over 
with Love Story Magazine too, if the ending were 
given a definite note of “they lived happily ever 
after.” 

Did J. C. P.’s professors of English Literature 
teach her that the essence of drama is struggle and 
that the patterns are simply serviceable blueprints 
for the presenting of human striving against opposi- 
tion? Did her professors of psychology explain to 
her that the dramatic patterns we know today have 
evolved through centuries as the most effective 
psychological means of organizing dramatic material 
to get the desired emotional reaction from the reader ? 

In selecting the detective story as the horrible ex- 
ample, J. C. P. has, consciously or unconsciously, 
picked the most rigid fiction pattern in contemporary 
literature. A detective story is the narrative of the 
solution of a baffling crime, and if you are going to 
tell a detective story you cannot get away from that 
basic pattern. 

Erle Stanley Gardner, says J. C. P., uses the same 
devices in different stories. Well, why shouldn’t he 
if they're good devices and not yet worn out? She 
also says that Gardner often starts a Perry Mason 
story by having Mason interview a queer client in his 
law office. That’s at least a painless way of getting 
necessary facts across to the reader and avoids awk- 
ward backflash. Also, it’s a natural way for Mason, 
a lawyer, to get into a case. If she will read some 
other Gardner stories not featuring Perry Mason I 
think she will find that Gardner has used other 
openings. 

Better still, let J. C. P. read and compare the 
stories of Gardner, Agatha Christie, Leslie Ford, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart and other current whodunit 
writers, and she will, I'm sure, perceive the wide 
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scope that exists for originality even within the 
rather rigid detective story pattern. 

Of course, J.C.P. should try to be original, but 
let her make sure just what literary originality is. If 
her concept of originality is the absence of pattern, 
her work is likely to be a formless jumble that will 
get nowhere either as literature or commercially. If 
she wants to invent new writing patterns, she can 
estimate her chances by noting how many genuinely 
new forms or patterns have become established in 
English Literature in the past one hundred years. 

Originality for present day fiction writers means 
originality within the established forms or patterns: 
new problems and new ways of struggle arising out 
of contemporary life, new locales, new objectives, 
new kinds of defeat and victory for our characters, 
new solutions, new bits of story business, new de- 
vices, new tricks, if you will. 

Writers are no different from other artists. The 
painter must express his big idea and get his effects 
without violating the basic principles of artistic com- 
position. The composer obeys the laws of music. 
When a writer says, “I cannot achieve originality 
within the established literary forms and _ patterns,” 
he is an artist confessing that he has not mastered 
his medium, a player admitting that he cannot play 
the game unless he is permitted to make his own 
rules. 

It’s a sad confession to make, J. C. P. Don’t make 
it—not yet anyhow! 


ORIGINALITY CAN BE ACHIEVED 


“I would say to J. C. P., “No, you are not foolish 
in attempting to be original. Far from it. Your be- 
wilderment arises, not so much out of your small 
success in writing as contrasted with Gardner’s and 
Queen’s, but in the narrowness of your conception 
of what constitutes originality.” 

Erle Stanley Gardner has actually above-the-average 
originality. Your college professors (and mine too, 
it happens) were talking about “Literature” with a 
capital ‘“L’, that enduring stuff which at its best 
becomes tomorrow's classic. They were talking large- 
ly about fiction of “character,” whereas in Gardner, 
Queen and the others of popular fiction, we have 
narrative which depends for its interest on originality 
of plot. 

Your popular fiction writers express their original- 
ity in the plots they devise, the situations they con- 
coct, the startling nature of their climaxes, and so on. 

Your writers of ‘‘character’’ fiction attain their 
originality, not in terms of the unusual or fantastic 
situations through which their characters live, but 
by the novelty of the writer’s attitude toward his sub- 
ject matter. For example, it might be: 

1. By treatment of an unusual character. 

2. By use of a literary style of great distinction. 
Kay Boyle is an example in the modern short 
story, Walter Pater, an outstanding 19th cen- 
tury example in the field of the novella. 

3. By use of unusual physical backgrounds to 
which the characters react. This might be any- 
thing from Tunisia to an insane asylum. (Note 
Poe’s stories.) 

4. By a reinterpretation of old data or the presen- 
tation of new data. A 20th century writer, for 
example, might use the 12th century as his 
background, his originality arising in his use 
of more recent findings about the period or in a 
new attitude toward his material. Or, a 20th 
century writer might write about love with a 
completely new slant, supported by modern 
findings in the field of psychology. 


It will be obvious to anyone that by the above 
methods a writer can achieve originality. The con- 
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fusion in J. C. P.’s mind arises from the fact that 
the originality sought and achieved by popular fiction 
writers, who take characters through an unusual set 
of actions, does not hinge on such things as I have 
enumerated above. It hinges on the variations of the 
plots and as long as the writer is able to surprise his 
reader, or give suspense to his narrative, we must 
admit that he has attained originality. 

Because popular fiction writers use over and over 
again details which have occurred in previous writings 
(court room scenes, discovery of the murder ahead 
of the police, key witnesses in hiding out of town), 
J. C. P. feels that there is a lack of originality. There 
is in those ways—but they are not very important 
ways when one considers the production as a whole. 

To return for one moment to J. C. P., certainly 
she should not give up trying to express whatever 
originality she has, whether it be in the literary sit- 
uations she can create or whether in the unusual re- 
marks she can make about the society in which we 
live. Everyone has some kind of originality and it 
is important to know what kind and how best to ex- 
press it. J. C. P. must therefore settle in her mind 
what her literary aims are to be. You can’t very well 
accomplish anything in any field unless you know 
what you are trying to do. And only J. C. P. can 
decide the directions her literary activities must take 
because she knows best her background and interests. 
—MarGarET Frost, New Dorp, N. Y. 


CASE HISTORY 


I believe the real crux of J. C. P.’s problem (and 
the problem of all of us who exhumed our ideas from 
the moldy, defunct college writing courses of the 
past) is that the profs were confused over the dis- 
tinction between nurturing genius and developing 
marketable writing ability; between starving for fame 
and posterity, and earning the price of a few ration 
coupons in the present; and that the average college 
Professor of English doesn’t concede the difference 
between knowing and doing! 

It has taken me ten years of devious, circuitous 
travel to discover the simple workaday truths that I 
might have come upon in a few short lectures had my 
instructors been a little more pragmatic, and a little 
less academic. 

At the risk of. dating myself, I must confess that 
I (like half of the other young people of my genera- 
tion, the Literary Twenties), left college with the 
distorted notion that I must be a genius or ‘‘a bust.” 
Since the novel of social significance was the opus of 
the day, I wrote a long weighty tome of semi-auto- 
biographical nature (like most collegiate novels), all 
about the vicissitudes of a gal caught in the P.C. 
(Post Crash) economic world. Several years later, 
after it had been thoroughly ignored by all the bet- 
ter as well as the worst publishing houses, I short- 
ened it, whooped it up a bit, changed its name to 
“Seven Lovers” and sent it off (for no good reason) 
to All Story, whose address I had surreptitiously 
copied from a drugstore magazine rack while osten- 
tatiously buying a package of gum. 

Amita Fairgrieve, that kindly Spirit of Hope, and 
Abounding Charity, tried to put me wise, even then, 
to the notion of the formula: 

“We like the way you write,” she blue-penciled 
on the rejection slip, “but our girls never have more 
than two lovers. Why don’t you read our magazine 
and try us with something shorter?” 

I muffed the Love Pulps, then I proceeded to muff, 
in turn, Science Fiction, a Detective Novel, some 
Juvenile Fiction, and a couple of radio scripts, be- 
fore I got even an inkling that there was such a 
thing as a trade magazine for writers that could put 
; (Continued on Page 14) 
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Dear Mr. Bartlett: 

Thank you very much for your courtesy in sending 
on advance proof of the letter from J.C.P. which you 
are planning to use in your April issue. 

She poses an interesting question. I wish I knew 
the answer. I don’t, and I am quite certain the critics 
who so lightly dismissed my books as formula stuff 
don’t either. 

And, because I, myself, don’t know the answer, and 
certainly wouldn’t want to in- 
fluence some young writer who 


ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 
RANCHO DEL PAISANO 


Temecula, California 


April 6, 1943. 


Then again there’s danger in dismissing a rather 
deep subject with only a casual appraisal of super- 
ficial externals. It’s the pattern one occasionally meets 
in lectures and at certain literary gatherings. It’s dan- 
gerous. The speaker assumes a position of judicial 
superiority, and then, because of that position, man- 
ages to create conviction far too easily and without 
enough thought. I’m referring to the sort of thing 
that goes: “Here, again, the 
author weakens the entire plot 


quite obviously has a lot of 
talent, I can't give you a for- 
mal article on the subject; but 
I have certain basic ideas to 
which you are quite welcome 
in an informal letter. 

The formula in the Perry 
Mason stories is more appar- 
ent than real. The yarns are 
wrapped in a_ trade-marked 
package, but let someone try 
to predict the outcome of any 
particular story, or what Ma- 
son is going to do next, or the 
manner in which he will bring 


sales 


son, 


of titles. 


about the “courtroom solu- 
tion” and he'll find he has a lace. 
hard time getting the answer. Gardner’s 


As for the “package,” it is 
created that way because I 
think. my masters, the public, 
want it that way. I’m trying to 
turn out popular entertain- 
ment, and so far as I’m con- 
cerned, it’s the public that de- 
termines the type,’ style and 


deceptive. 


master”) ex 


great pop 


THE WRITER'S 
VIEW 


Erle Stanley Gardner, who com- 
ments on this month’s A. & J. con- 
test question, is the all-time leader 
among detective-story 
writers. His annual total runs far 2 
ahead of that of any other writer. you 
His principal characters, Perry Ma- 
Douglas Selby and Terry 
Clane, have each inspired a series 
He keeps several secre- 
taries busy at times, 
names, has been called the most 
prolific writer since Edgar Wal- 


modesty, 
shown in this letter, is genuine but 
His “product” is char- 
acterized by baf 
clues (of which Marie F. Rodell 
“Mystery Fiction,” 
out, he is ee the greatest 

citing style. There is 
nothing accidental or freakish in 
his ulari’ 


by giving to his character the 
wishy-washy vacillation of in- 
decision. John Whosis 
thought he was in love, but 
wasn't certain just which one 
of the sisters he loved. . . . 
Once more the author makes 
use of the time-honored expe- 
dient of having the hero choke 
out the three words ‘I love 

It’s too easy to assume that 
attitude of being slightly above 
it all, of seeing only externals. 
Only on the surface is there 
any similarity in the Mason 
books. To be sure, Perry Ma- 
son is retained, he hires a pri- 
vate detective, starts investi- 
gating and solves the case. Is 
that a formula? Judged by 
that standard Joe Louis never 
did anything “original” in his 
life. He simply put on gloves, 
. entered a ring and knocked out 
an opponent. Just reduced it 


uses pen- 


typically 


g plot, bizarre 
just 


presentation. I’m not good 
enough to give the public the ; 
things it should like and get away with it. I’m not an 
author nor a novelist, I’m just a writer who is trying 
to give the mystery-reading public the sort of thing 
it does like. Perry Mason is a real character to me. 
He gets up in the morning and goes to his office the 
same as other lawyers do. He has clients and he works 
hard trying to solve their problems in court, which 
is the thing he’s paid to do. ' 

I like him that way, and I think the public wants 
him that way. You wouldn’t want to hire a lawyer 
who didn’t go to his office every day, because that 
was “formula stuff,” nor a lawyer who wouldn’t win 
your case in court because that was where he’d won 
his last two cases. 

To a certain extent the public wants the things for 
which it has established a taste. Children, for 
instance, want stories that start “Once upon a time” 
and end ‘‘They lived happily ever after.” Why? I 
don’t know. I only know they want ‘em that way. 
Every so often I try spinning extemporaneous yarns 
to visiting youngsters to, see what really interests 
them. It’s a fascinating study. Readers are merely 
grown-up youngsters. 


to a formula! And the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers? My dear, it’s 
the same old thing. After all, it's a formula. They 
simply throw a ball at a man with a stick. Day after 
day, they do that same, identical thing. If the man 
hits the ball with his stick, he runs around and 
around until he gets right back to exactly the same 
place where he started. And would you believe it, 
the crowd stands up and simply yells? Why, I don’t 
know! The man was back in the same place he start- 
ed from. And this excitement over golf? It’s the most 
annoying repetition of formula. They simply take a 
“club” and hit a ball. Then they carry the clubs to 
where the ball is, and hit it to where the clubs aren’t. 
And yet my husband, poor soul, is simply cra-zee 
over it. 

No, you can’t afford to see only the superficial ex- 
ternals. 

True, the Mason stories may have a basic formula, 
just as a pie crust has, but the filling is different each 
time. You look at the outside of a pie and all you 
see is the same old circular dish, covered with a white 
substance made out of exactly the same quantities of 
flour, shortening, etc. But there are mince pies, apple 
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pies, and berry pies, and you can serve ‘em a la mode, 
hot, cold, or with cream—cheese is optional. 

I don’t care a hoot about what the literary arbiters 
think if the public is satisfied. My concern is about 
what the cash customers think. The public is my mas- 
ter. I work hard trying to find out what it wants. I 
think the public is right. I don’t ask to be immortal. 
I only want to be popular. 

I write stories to entertain. The minute they cease 
to be entertaining, I’m cheating someone out of two 
dollars or two bits as the case may be. The minute 
the public gives any indication that it’s tired of Mason 
fillings baked in the circular form of pies, I'll try my 
hand at layer cake. Until that time, Perry Mason will 
be available at his office and solve his cases in the 
courtroom—the criterioneof any good lawyer. 

I wouldn’t want to influence any other writer to 
my way of thinking. I’m not “arty.” I’m just a hard- 
working writer who is trying to build up a reputation 
for giving mystery fans a darn good two dollars worth. 
So don’t be influenced by my ideas. I don’t know any- 
thing about literature, and I’m the first to admit it. 

And, having disposed of that, I can take time out 
to congratulate you on the magazine. I've been mean- 
ing to write you a note for some time now, ever since 
one of your editorial comments caught my eye and 
made me realize that you were doing a splendid job. 

Young writers, regardless of age, have a_heart- 
breaking problem. They send out their brain children 
and get rejection slips. And it hurts. They grin and 
carry on, but it hurts. Their friends, the ones who 
later on will be among the first to pull the “I-knew- 
them-when, and-even-then-I-always-predicted” _ line, 
are now mildly amused, just a little too sympathetic, 
and a little bit superior. It takes fortitude for a be- 
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ginning writer to go on living in an environment like 
that, fighting for courage, studying, having faith in 
himself and holding high above all else the will to 
learn. 

The probabilities are that a writer can’t keep that 
necessary faith in himself unless he has a little some- 
thing to bolster his courage, an understanding friend 
who can comfort his darker moments, filling his soul 
with the realization that he’s treading a path that 
leads to the heights, if he only has the persistence 
to climb on, regardless of obstacles, heedless of blist- 
ers, with his face always forward, and his chin always 
up. Many a time the Author and Journalist has helped 
me over the rejection-slip blues, and I’m glad to see 
that it’s still in there pitching, giving valuable helps 
and friendly encouragement. 

Which is why I still take and carefully read the 
leading writers’ magazines. No matter how busy he 
may be, or how successful he may think he is, the 
writer who wants to get on top and stay there has to 
keep studying. 

Our master, the public, has a way of knowing when 
the filling in the pie begins to lose its zest—and if 
you want to know what constitutes a good pie, ask 
the man who eats ’em. 

Good luck to you. 

Yours, 


ORIGINALITY AND THE 
WRITER 


(Continued from Page 12) 
me wise to the basic demands of popular publica- 
tions. 

In the meantime I did discover just one set of for- 
mulas—the one which would bring me the least re- 
turns in ratio to greatest number of rejection slips: 
the one applicable to verse. By dint of visiting the 
reading room of the Library (on my way out of the 
archives), I managed to read every poem published 
in every magazine on the public subscription list, 
and by dint of analyzing them in my little black note- 
book, I ceased sending inconoclastic political verses 
to Good Housekeeping, and vers libre to the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 1 reduced ‘‘Postscripts” to its low- 
est common denominator and discovered what the 
Post people like in their poems, avoiding the caustic, 
the polemic, or even the extremely contemporary 
(since they buy six months ahead), and I sold them 
a poem for the highest rate I have ever reecived, 
save one, in my life. 

I deduced some interesting facts concerning the ef- 
ficacy of putting new and somewhat synthetic wine 
into old bottles (for certain of the women’s maga- 
zines); of the sole ascendency of social significance 
and the collective conscience in the vers libre of our 
important poetry “mags.” I learned that it is far, far 
better to have a banal line than a brainy allusion in 
the 25-cents-a-line class; and I piled up a rather 
formidable list of periodicals that published me 
without making either name, fame, or fortune. And 
all the years I’ve spent panhandling with Pegasus, 
I might have peddled, with no greater debasement of 
aspiration, pulp prose instead of pulp poetry! 

And now, at long last, by dint of fitting my rather 
tenuous talents into the selling formulas, I think | 
may be on the verge of “hacking’’ my way up the 


literary grade. I have learned to salaam with 
respectful humility to those once despised formular- 
izers who have learned to make a living out of the 
talents they possess, at a job they want to do; instead 
of (like me, and thousands of other pedants) being 
forced into wage-earning in some less remunerative 01 
less gratifying work because they wouldn't com- 
promise with the fate that made them in a lesser 
mold than that of a genius——-AMy LEE SPENCER, 
Providence, R. I. 


OLD WINE 

Should a writer strive for originality? Nay, nay. 
Originality is something he has, or he hasn't, and the 
striven-for variety is sure to result in awkward scenes, 
unnatural conversation, and a general synthetic effect. 
One so unfortunate as to be afflicted with originality 
should curb it. He will enjoy writing, but his stamp 
bill will be enormous. He will have many kind let- 
ters from editors who “regret that this story does 
not exactly fit in, but let us see more of your work.” 

Take a page from Erle Stanley Gardner's book. 
Write one good story, if it’s in you, and stick to it 
forever after. Do not disappoint your readers by 
ringing in new characters, ideas, and plots. They 
hate it just as the normal man hates to come home 
to his comfortable old chair by the fireside to find 
a new chair which knows nothing of his tired spots. 
sitting beside a gas heater, and all the old familiai 
living room “done over.” 

Old wine, old books, and even old jokes still have 
first place in his heart when the time for relaxation 
comes, so don’t be so darned original if you want to 
be a solid comfort to the average reader —WILLSON 
BARRETT, Rusk, Texas. 

OoOood 

True Story Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
reports that all psychic stories must give fact basis 
and names. 
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The Handy Market List offers, in brief, convenient form, the information of importance to writers concerning 
periodical markets. Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this quarterly list accurate and up-to-date; it is appreciated 
when readers call our attention to errors or omissions, The magazines are grouped under classifications designed to 
assist the writer in locating the markets for specific types of material. A few abbreviations are employed. M-20 means 
monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2-M, twice monthly; W, weekly; Q, quarterly. Figures indicate preferred word limits. ‘Acc.’ 
indicates payment on acceptance or shortly after; ‘“‘Pub.’’ indicates payment shortly before or after publication. When 
specific word rates are not given, ‘‘first-class rates’’ indicates a general average around 5 cents a word or better; ‘‘good 
rates,”” around 1 cent a word; ‘“‘fair rates,’’ around % cent a word. The parenthetical statement following title of 
magazine indicates the banner or name of publishing house; “‘S. & S.” stands for Street & Smith. ‘‘Macfadden’’ for 
Macfadden Publishing Co., etc. The notation ‘‘Slow’’ or ‘“‘Unsatisfactory” is a warning that delays or non-payment for 
material have been reported by contributors. It should be obvious that The Author & Journalist can assume no respon- 
sibility for the periodicals here listed, but merely publishes the available information for the guidance of readers. Suh- 
mitted manuscripts should always be accompanied by return postage—preferably by stamped, addressed return envelopes 
—and copies should be retained as insurance against loss. 


A—GENERAL LIST 
Common Ground, 222 4th Ave., New York. (Q-50) Articles, 


STANDARD PERIODICALS fiction, and poetry on the racial-cultural situation and folk ma- 
a in America, 1500-3000. Margaret Anderson, Ed. % to 2c, 
ub. 

America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. (W-15) Articles on Commonweal, The, 386 4th Ave., New York. (W-10) Catholic 
topics of current social and political interest; short modern review. Timely articles on literature, arts, public afeie up to 
verse. Rev. Francis Talbot, S.J. $25 per 2-page article (about 2500; verse up to 16 lines. Philio Burnham, Edw. killin, Jr. 
l%c) Pub. %c, verse 40c line, Pub. 

American Hebrew, The, 48 W. 48th St., New York, (W-15 Coronet, (Esquire, Inc.) 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Articles on Jewish affairs, short stories, Jewish background, (M-25) Articles on events, organizations and personalities of 
American scene 1200-1500. Florence Lindemann. %c up, photos general interest, up to 2500; story-telling photos. Harris Shev- 
$1 up, after Pub. elson. $100 up per story or article. Fillers, 400 words or less, 

American Legion Magazine, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M) 7c, Acc, 

Short stories and articles, 2000-2500, with appeal to men of Cosmopolitan Magazine, (Hearst) 959 8th Ave., New York. 
approximately American Legion age. Alexander Gardiner. Acc., (M-35) "Outstanding short stories 5000-7000; short shorts 1000- 
no set rate. (Query.) 2000 ; soveloges 20,000 ; 50,000. 60.0005, 

American Magazine. The, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New York, novels, non-fiction features. tticles of cosmopolitan interes 
(M-20). Short stories 3000-5000; serials 30-50,000; short shorts 2000-4000. Frances Whiting. First-class rates, Acc. 

1000-1500; mystery novelettes 20,000-25,000; ‘‘Vignettes’’ under Country Book, The, 108 Wooster St., New York. (Q-35) 
500. Articles usually arranged for. Sumner Blossom; Henry Practical help to country people, especially to former city 
La Cossitt, fiction Ed. First-class rates, Acc. dwellers, who are adjusting themselves to rural life. Articles 

American Mercury, The, 570 Lexington Ave., New York. to 3500, humorous essays on country life and people, unusual 
(M-25) Serious, political debunking articles, short stories, up short stories on country life and people, to 2500; short verse 
to 3000; verse. Eugene Lyons, 3c up, Acc. on rural and nature subjects; how-to-make-it shorts. Alfred 


Jers rose, scordin to 

(M-20)_ Illustrated articles dealing with Sweden, relations he- 
tween Sweden and U. S., or stories of Americans of Swedish Current History, 225 Varick St., New, York. (M-25) Articles 
stock who are prominent in the war effort. 1000-2000. Victor on current political, industrial, economic, social and interna- 
O. Freeburg. Ic, photos $3, Pub. tional affairs written by authorities. Spencer Brodney. Ic, Acc. 


Arcadian Life, P. O. Box 90, Cape Girardeau, Mo. (Q-25) Of- 
ficial organ. American Folkways Assn, Ozark folklore material. Desert Magazine, The, Fl Centro, Calif. (M-25) Illustrated 
Garland Brickey, Ed-Pub. Verse, prizes only. feature articles from the desert Southwest, marked human in- 


Asia 40 49th St.,. New York. (M-35) poetry.) Randall Henderson. 
Interpretative articles on oriental life, politics, art, culture, ex- 


ploration and thought. Asiatic Russia included. 800-3400. Orien- Digest and Review, 683 Broadway, New York. (Bi-M-25) 

tal fiction. Richard J. Walsh. $15 a printed page, Acc. gy 
anti thly. 1e p, vocationa guidance uthentic, sparkling. NO poetry, 

personal experiences; high literary standard. Edward Weeks. Direction, Darien, Conn. (Q-25) Short stories and documen- 

Good rates, Acc. tary material, 1000-2000, progressive viewpoint. M. Tjader 


Harris. 1c, Pub. 


Beaver, The, Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg, Canada. (Q-25) Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-20) War, ad- 


Articles on travel, exploration, trade, an thropology, natural 


history in the Canadian North, x to 2500, illustrations essen- venture, romance, Western, mystery. historic short stories; 
tial. Clifford P. Wilson. Pub. articles on up-to-date subjects, especially on the war, 5000 ; 
Siletien, 247 Park Ace. New York, (0635) Articles co Bet cartoons, All material must touch on war. Coles Phillips, $100 
» 2 Ave., |! (M-35) cles - $5/ 
gian personalities, customs, art, etc., 1000-2000. Rene His- Acc. 
lairé. $15-$25 per article. Query before submission. Esquire (Esquire-Coronet), 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


(M-50) Sophisticated unsentimental articles; masculine view- 

California Highway Patrolman, The, 1213 H St., Sacra- point; essays, sketches, short stories, especially action, 2000; 
mento, Calif. (M) Safety articles, short stories, appealing to cartoons, cartoon ideas. (No women writers.) Arnold Gingrich. 
men mostly; school or city safety drives; 1500-2500. Vernon 3 to 10c, Acc. 
Cordry, 1c, Acc. Everybody’s Digest, (Farrell Pub. Corp.) 420 Lexington Ave., 
an Forum, The, 28 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Can. New York. World events, politics, general news and commen- 

(M-25) Short stories to 1500 words reflecting current Canadian tary on world: events, etc., 407% digest, 60% new material. 


social scene; articles and essays, 1800. Poems of high literary Florence Brobeck. 2c up, Acc. (Scheduled to appear soon.) 

quality. Alan Creighton, Asst. Ed. $5 a story, Pub.; poems paid Eve-yweek Masiuzine, W. 3rd and Lakeside, Cleveland, O 

in subscriptions. (W) Timely topical human interest articles. to 2000; adventure, 
romancé, short-stories, 3000-3600; illustrated factual articles. 


Canadian G aphical Journal, 49 Metcalfe St., Ottawa, Can- . ’ 
ada. (M-35) Tifustrated geographical articles 1500-3000. Gordon Tom Horner. Approx. Ic. 
M. Dallyn. 1c up, Pub. N. Mickigns Ave., Chicago. -30) Short 

stories, -2 romance, adventure, detective, humorous; six 

Christian Century, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-15) installment serials, 5000; short-shorts; short articles; cartoons, 
Articles on religious, economic and social topics. Chas. Clayton Eileen O’Hayer. $25-$100 each, Acc. 


hris Scienc acts, 139 N. ark St., Chicago. Factual and analytical arti- 
Cc tian e Monitor, 1 Norway St., Boston. (D-5) Ar- cles on historical, scientific, pol tical, military, social, psycho- 


ticles, essays, for editorial and department pages, up to 800; to COMA): < 
4 gical, philosophical and literary subjects, 1500-3000; shorts, to 
forum to 1200; poems; juvenile serials, not over 12 installments 1000. Mostly on assignment, but welcomes submissions. Leon- 
each; verse. $7 column, Acc. or Pub. ard Meites. 1%c up, Acc. 
Civilian Defense, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. (Bi-M) Far East, The, St. Columbans, Nebr. (M-10) Catholic mis- 
Constructive, well-illustrated articles on civilian defense work. sion features largely staff-prepared; buys short (1800-2200) 


J. C. Aspley. Good rates. . : ie stories with authentic Catholic background; authentic travel and 
Collier’s, (Crowell), 250 Park Ave., New York. (W-5) Short human-interest articles and photos on China, Philippines, Bur- 

stories up to 5000; serials up to 60,000; articles on popular ma, Korea, Japan, ete. Rev. Patrick O’Connor. Stories, $15, 

questions of the day 3500; fillers; cartoons. Chas. Colebaugh. Ace.; articles and photos, proportionately. 

(Denver Lindley, fiction editor.) First-class rates, Acc. F nm Service, (V.F.W.) Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City, 
Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) (Knights Mo. ( ) Short stories with service background, human_angle, 


of Columbus) Articles of general Catholic interest, 2500-3500; no love interest, to 2500; short stories, about 1000. Barney 
essays, short stories; verse. John Donahue. Ic to 3c, Acc. Yanofsky. 2c, Acc. 
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Fortune, Time & Life Bldg, New York. (M-$1) Articles with 
igdeawinl’ tie-up. 95 staff-written. Some source material pur- 
chased. Henry R. Luce. Pub. 

Frauds, La Crescenta, Calif. (Bi-M) of 
wuted ~ a gullible public, 500-1000. Dan Paul, Yee 
up, Pub. 

Freedom, 1375 Oak Knoll Ave., Pasadena, Calif. (Q- ~s Fea- 
ture articles and scientific contributions on freedom, condensed 
and factual, 1000-2500; some verse, 100-250. Pryns Hopkins. 
and up, Pub. 

Free World, 8 W. 40th St., New York. (M-40) Articles, 
stories, and poetry on world affairs, with emphasis on post- 
war reconstruction. Serious, sophisticated, authentic material, 
2500-3000. Johan J. Smertenko, $30 per article, Pub. 

Future, 14 E. Jeckeon Blvd., Chicago. (M) National magazine 
of U. S. Junior C. of C. Articles on any subject of interest to 
young men (21-35) to 2000, with illustrations. (Staff-written.) 


Ghost Town News, 112 W. 9th St., Los Angeles. (Bi-M-10) 
Authentic tales of the old West; brief biographical sketches 
of old Westerners, 1000-1100, with one or two photos. Nichols 
Field Wilson. 1%, Pub. 

Gourmet, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) Anecdotes, 
true experiences, informative articles to 2000; verse, cartoons, 
connected with gourmet eating and living, slanted to male 
readers. Rates vary. Pearl V. Metzelthin. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (W-5) Clean short go A adven- 
ture, mystery, love, Western, etc., 1000- . d, 
strange pictures, brief text; household articles; “short ‘illustrated 
articles for women’s and children’s pa pages. R. pau 
$3.50 to $6 per short story, articles $2 to 3. Shetes $2, 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. (M-40) Timely 
articles for intelligent readers; short stories; essays; verse. 
Frederick Lewis Allen. Acc. 

Hobo News, 105 W. 52nd St., New York. (Semi-M-10) Hobo, 
vagabons. articles, essays, short stories, 600-800. Pat Mulkern. 
c, up, Acc. 


Jewish Mirror, 220 5th Ave., New York. (M) Digest size 
magazine, using fiction, 1000-2000—preferably of the American 
Jewish scene, ranging from light to tragic and authentically 
Jewish; articles on Jewish affairs, Jewish history, Jewish prob- 
lems; personality articles; articles of general human interest; 
humor and poetry. Chas. A. Cowen. '%-lc, Pub.; poetry, 25¢ 
a line; cartoons and pictures by arrangement. Higher rate for 
exceptional material. 


Marine Barracks, 8th and I Sts., Washington, 
D. C. (M-20) Articles of ee interest, to 3000. Capt. Wal- 
ter W. Hitesman, Jr. %c ($50 maximum), Pub. 

Liberty, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (W-10) Romantic, ad- 
venture, humorous short stories, youthful appeal, 1000-5000; 
serials about 50,000; timely human-interest articles. Edward 
Maher. First-class rates, Acc. 

Maclean’s, (Maclean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Seande. 
(2M-5) Short stories, Canadian interest—love, romance, 
mystery, adventure, outdoor, up to 5000; serials 30,000-65,000. 
articles of Canadian interest. . A. Irwin, Mng. Ed. 1c, up, 
Acc 

Magazine Antiques, The, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-50) 
Authoritative pond representing new discovery, or a new 
point of view, or a new opinion, regarding some aspect of 
glass, china, metalware, furniture, etc., 1000-2500. Jokes; fill- 
ers; essays, news items; photos. Alice Winchester, 1%c, Pub.; 
exclusive photos, paid for at cost. 

McClure’s Digest, Camden, Ark. (M) Articles fe 


democratic and economic problems; fillers; shorts. 5 ai 
McClure. No payment at present. 

Menorah Journal, The, 63 5th Ave., New York. Q-$1) —- 
short stories, one-act plays, essays, poetry. Henry 


Hurwitz. 1c up, Pub. 

Military Service News, The, Box 127, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. (W) Short stories, serials, for Army only. lc a line. 

Montrealer, The, 1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Que., 
Camete. (M- 10) Light, satiric, smart short short stories 1200. 
lc, Pub. 

Nation, The, 55 5th Avenue, New York. b+ haga Mg Articles on 
politics, literature, economics, up to 2400. 1%c, 

National Magazine, me, 1156 16th St., N. W Wast- 
ington, D. 50) fficial journal National Geograph ic 
Society. ticles on travel and aphic subjects up to 7 
photographs. Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc. 

National Jewish Monthly, The, 1003 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M-15) Short stories, articles, essays, Jewish inter- 
est, 1000-3000. Edward E. Grusd. Ic, Pub. 

New Masses, 461 4th Ave., New York. (W-15) Progressive, 
win-the-war sociological, economic articles, addressed particular- 
ly to the middle class; also short stories, reportage, sketches, 
poems, cartoons, photos. No payment. 

New Mexico Fe, N.M. (M-15) Illustrated 
articles on New Mexico ge Fitzpatrick, $10 to $15 per 
article. Pub. Verse, no 

New Republic, The, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (W-15) Gen- 
eral articles, 1500-2500, dealing with’ economics, sociology, na- 
tional and international affairs. Thomas Sancton. 2c, Acc. 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 43rd St., New York. (W-15) Short 
stories and humor 400 to 2000; factual and biographical ma- 
terial ~ to 2500; cartoons, cartoon ideas; light verse. 
rates, Acc. 


Opinion, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) Articles 2500- 
3000; short stories 2500; verse; fillers; Jewish interest. Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise. ic, Pub. 

A Journal of Negro Life, 1133 ap 
yor (M-1 stories, articles, poetry; 
problems. Elmer Anderson Carter. No — = 

Our Army, 11 Park Place, New York, N. Y. (M-25) Stimu- 
lating controversial military articles; short stories 1000 to 1200 
(no World War fiction); jokes; cartoons; regular army back- 
= Carl Gardner. Payment based on piece, not number of 
words. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
(M-10) S. P. A. organ. Animal welfare articles, short 
stories, prose to 500; vere up to 24 lines, photos. Guy 
Richardson. we a up, poems $1.50 up, Acc. 


The Author ¢> Journalist 


Our Navy, 1 Hanson P1., Brooklyn, N. Y. (2M-25) Authentic 
articles on modern naval subjects 2000-4000; action naval short 
stories; cartoons; photos. Varying rates, Pub. 


P Psychology Guide, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. (Bi-M- 
25) pirationnl 1100-1200. %c, Pub. 


Railroad Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-25) Technically accurate railroad material. Fact articles— 
query editor beforehand stating subject and qualifications for 
handling. Henry B. Comstock. Good rates, Acc. (Overstocked 
with poetry and fillers.) 

Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Lonsdale, Ark. (Bi-M-1) Short 
stories, features, verse, photos with Ozark slant. Otto Ernest 
Payment by arrangement. 

eader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N.Y. (M-25) Pin ese of pub- 

lished articles; occasionally original articles. rates, Acc. 

(McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Short 

stories, serials, complete novels, novelettes, feature articles. 
Edwin Balmer. First-class rates, Acc. 

Rotarian, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. (M-25) Authori- 
tative articles on business and industry, social and economic 
premene. travel sketches. humor, essays, 1 2000. Little 
ction used. Leland D. Case. First-class rates, Acc. 


Saturday Evening Post, The, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Phil- 
adelphia. (W-10) acticles on timely topics 1000-4000; short 
stories 2500-5000; serials to 60,000; lyric and humorous. verse; 
skits, cartoons, ‘jokes. Ben Hibbs. First-class rates, Acc. 

Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada. (W) 
Articles of Canadian interest up to 2000; light, humorous 
articles, satire. B. K. Sandwell. % to lc, shotos $2-$3, 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
(W) Articles, essays, verse, fact-items, on literature. Norman 
Cousins, $5 column (10 inches); poems, $10; cartoons, $10. 

Sea Power, 76 9th Ave., New York. Published by Navy 
League of U. S. (M-25) Articles to 2500 on all aspects of all 
navies and the merchant marine; also first person stories of war 
adventures at sea. Roger Kafka. 2c, Pub. Query. 

Sir, 103 Park Ave., New York. (M) Quality controversial 
articles for the masculine bye gn oy that pan the ladies. 
Abner J. Sundell. 1c up, 30 days after Acc. 

Story, 432 4th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-40) Distinctive short 
stories, ‘‘novellas.’’ Whit Burnett, Moderate rates, Pub. 

Successful Living Magazine, 683 Broadway, New York. (Bi- 
M-15) First person hea ained stories with cover- 
ing food, exercise, etc. et wide open. %c-3c. 


This Week, 420 Present Ave., New York. (w- -newspaper 
supplement) Romance, mystery, adventure, humorous short 
stories to 3500; short stories under 1500; short articles on 
popular science, adventure, glamorous personalities, sports, 
news, subjects making for a better America, to 1500; inspira- 
tional editorials 800-1000; fillers, cartoons, short animal ma- 
terial; appealing animal photos. Mrs. William Brown Meloney. 

338 News, 152 W. 42nd St., to York. Articles on current 
events, domestic and foreign, sketches, theatre, 
movie and _ sports personali Sy llustrations; cartoons. 
Schwartzman. Ic, Pub.; $5 up for drawings. 

Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th St., New York. (M-25) Articles on 
psychology, creative arts, philosophy, 1500-3000; articles of the 
day, particularly with a strong background character; short sto- 
ries of unusual literary merit. Eileen J. Garrett. Articles, $50 
up, Acc. (Western Hemisphere rights.) 

Toronto Star Weekly, The, 80 King St., W., Toronto, Canada. 
(W-10) Feature artieiea, Canadian appeal, to 2500. Novels and 
serials, 20,000 or over; short stories, 500-5000; love-adventure, 
romantic, Western, mystery, detective, sport, etc., themes. No 
“‘defeatist’’ material, Marjorie B. Leslie, Article Ed. Varying 
rates, Acc. 

Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Articles with photos of personalities, sports, satire, unusual 
subjects and places, 1000-3000, Harry A. Bull. Varying rates. 

Travel, (McBride) 116 E. 16th St., New York. (M-35) Illus- 
trated travel, exploration, adventure articles 1500 to 5000; 

‘otos. Coburn Gilman. le, $3 to $5 per photo, Pub. 


U. Army Review, Box 1564, Atlanta, Ga. (Bi-M) Business 
articles on army life, 1000. H. P. Beverly. %c up 


View, 1 E. 5ist St., New York. (Q-35) Surrealist articles, 
neo-romantic essays; irrational short stories; fantastic verse 
and fillers; ‘‘Americana fantastica’’ photos. Charles Henri 
verse, 25c line. 

irginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Charlottesville, Va. 
ry -75) Exceptional literary, "scientific, political essays 3000- 
sort stories of high standard; verse. Charlotte Kohler, Mng. 
rates payable on publication. 


eo Doctor, The, 41 E. 42nd St., New York Pocket-size. 
Human interest side of military and naval medical poe: 
150-word anecdotes; verse; cartoons; photos. Frank Mur- 
phy. 6c word, b. 

ar s Illustrated, 103 Park Ave., New York. (M-15) 
War articles. with current and human interest slant; authentic 
first person stories of war experiences, Ana Maher. 2c, 

Welcome News, 404 W. 9th St., Los pxguie. (Bi-M-10) Ar- 
ticles on travel, history, biography, #90-1900 essays on Co- 
operatives, 1000-1200; varied verse. T.  iteerttaee. Pay- 
ment as agreed, Pub. 

Westways, 2601 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. (M-20) 
Articles 1200, photos of out-of-door Califorma, natural science, 
history, biography. Phil T Hanna. %c, payment by 
negotiation, Acc. 


Yale Review, Dor 729. New Hevea. Cons. {0-$1) Articles 
on current political, li scientific, art su s 5000-6000. 
Helen MacAfee, Mng. Ed. Good rates, b. , 

Your Life, The Popster Guide to Desirable Living, 354 4th 
Ave., New York. (M-25) Inspirational, helpful articles on 
living, 1200-2500; fillers. Douglas Lurton. First-class rates, Acc. 

Your Mind Magazine, 103 Park Ave., New York. Materiai on 
ores subject-matter. Dr. Thomas Garrétt. Up to lc 

Personality, 354 4th Ave., New York. (Twice a year.) 
Helgi articles on all phases of personality, 700-2500. Good 
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WOMEN’S AND HOME MAGAZINES 


American Baby, Inc., 258 Riverside Drive, New York. (M- 
15) For expectant mothers and mothers of babies under one 
year old. Mostly staff written. Uses in every issue articles 
by a baby specialist. No fiction. No payment for verse or pic- 
tures. Beulah France, R.N. Me, Pub. 

American Cookery, 35 Fayette St, Boston, Mass. (10 issues 
yearly-15) Articles, short stories, essays, editorials, verse, fill- 
ers, news items, cartoons, cartoon ideas, and photos, all with 


a ‘ad east. Imogene Wolcott, Ed., Dorothy S. Toole, Man. 
Ed. le ub. 

The Better Home, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (Q-12) 
Religious, domestic, short stories and articles to 2500; edi- 


torials to 900; verse; photos, Elizabeth Denmark Meadow. Mec, 
Acc. Poetry slightly higher. 

Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-10) Short stories to 5000, 4 to 6-part serials; articles of 
interest to Canadian women, 2500. W. Dawson. Good rates, Acc. 

Charm Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Articles 1500-2500, on fashion, beauty, charm, budgets, on_as- 
signment; short stories, to 2500; cartoons. Mrs, Frances Har- 
rington. Good rates, Acc. 

Chatelaine, (Maclean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-10) Short stories, love, married-life, parental problems, 
mystery, adventure, 3500-5000, Articles, Canadian interest, up 
to 2000. Mary-Etta MacPherson, Acting Ed. Ic up, Acc. 


Everywoman’s Magazine, 1790 Broadway, New York. (M-5) 
Love and domestic stories with housewife slant, 3500-5 4 
short-shorts, 1200-1500: light articles, 1500; short verse; how- 
ae tg items. Joan Ranson. Approx. 2c, Acc.; short-shorts, 
$25 up 


Family Circle Magazine, The, 400 Madison Ave., New York. 


(W-gratis) Overbought; not in market. R. R. Endicott. Good 
rates, 
Fan Fare, 333 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. (Semi- 


M) Fan (film and radio) domestic type story, 2500; also radio 
material, 1500-2000 and photos. $5 for short, $10 for long. 

Glamour, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-15) A fashion and ae magazine for young career wom- 
en. Feature articles, 1500-2000; fillers. Jane Maxwell Smith, 
Feature Ed. % Acc., yj Pub. 


Good Housekeeping, (Hearst) 57th St. and 8th Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Short stories up to 8000; short articles; verse. 
Herbert R. Mayes. Acc. 

Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) Dis- 


tinguished short stories only; not popular magazine material. 
Prefers articles in outline form. Mary Louise Aswell, Lit. Ed. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and 2nd Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. (M-10) ) Artictes of interest to Southern women, 
1000-2000; love short stories, 1500-3500; serials, 10,000-30,000; 
verse. J. Tom Mann. 1%c up, photos $2 up, Ace. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, Kans. 
(M-20) Household and general articles, short stories, 1000- 
3000; serials 15-25,000. Nelson Antrim Crawford. 2c up, verse 
50c line, Acc. (Temporarily overstocked with serials) 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York. (M-15) 
Articles expressing woman’s viewpoint on social and economic 
matters, business and professional women’s problems, stories 
of women’s success in business, techniques for satisfying liv- 
ing; women’s adventures; woman’s part in the war effort; light, 
humorous articles, woman’s angle, 1500-2000. Verse 2-5 stanzas. 
ore jokes. Frances Maule. $5-$35 per article, verse $2-$3, 
Acc. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (M-10) Articles 1000-5000: short stories 3000- , serials, 
one-parters, short lyric verse. Bruce Gould, Beatrice Blackmar 
Gould. First-class rates, Acc. 

Mademoiselle, (S. & S.) 1 E. 57th St., New York. (M-25) 
Short stories for smart young women, ages 17-35, 1500-3500, 
articles up to 2500; light, brisk personality sketches; humorous 
sketches; cartoons. Betsy Talbot Blackwell. Acc. (Temporarily 
stocked. ) 

Mayfair, (MacLean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-25) Articles - Canadian war-time urgency and interest J. 
Herbert Hodgins, Ic, Pub. 

McCall's Magazine, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Serials, 60,000; complete novels, 25-30,000; short stories, 
5000-6000; articles. Otis L. Wiese. First-class rates, Acc. 

Miss America, (Rockley Publication), 215 4th Ave., New 
York. (M) Fiction to 3000, and articles around’ 1000, of interest 
to young women 15 to 22. Love stories should have a highly 
emotional, dramatic touch. No_ super-sophistication, Articles 
should cover activities in WAACS, WAVES, etc. Single photos 
and photos in series. Harold Hershey, Ed.; Miss G. Hope An- 
strom, Asst. Ed. 2c; photos $5, Ace. 


National Home Monthly, (Home Pub. Co.) Bannatyne and 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. (M-10) Illustrated 
feature articles; short stories, 5000; verse. L Brownell. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Parents’ Magaz' The, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Articles on family relationships, child care, food with 
menus and recipes, etc., 2000-2500. Clara Savage Littledale. 
1%c, Acc.; jokes, shorts on childhood and teen-age problems, $1 
each, Pub. 

She, (Transradio News Features, Inc.) 521 5th Ave., New 
York. (M-15) Articles covering women’s everyday problems— 
romance, sex, self-improvement, etc.—1000-3000; stories, either 
first or third-person, 2000 to Self evaluation quizzes and 
questionnaires; original test-yourself ideas and other enter- 
taining features, to 1000. 1-3c, Pub. 


Vogue, I ting Vanity Fair, (Conde Nast) 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., York. (2M-35) Articles on unusual travel, 
social activities, women’s interests; essays on fads, 
foibles, etc., 1500-2000; photos. No poetry, no fiction. Edna 

Chase. Good rates, Acc. 

Western Family, 3224 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles. (Bi-M) 
All types of clean, readable fiction to 3200 ; with an occasional 
mystery story, 7000-8000, suitable for publication as a 2-part 
sae glen, occasional timely articles to 1500. Marian Moore, 
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Woman, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-10) Non- 
fiction of interest to women, 1800. Lorna Farrell, Varying 
rates, Acc. 

Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York (M) Fiction, 2500- 
4500 with human interest appeal to American housewives and 
mothers; art-of- living and*humorous articles, 1000 C. A. An- 
thony, Mng. Ed.; Betty Finnin, Fiction Ed, Rates on arrange- 
ment. 

Woman’s Home Companion, (Cromwell-Collier) 250 Park Ave., 
New York. (M-10) Women’s and household interests. Articles, 
short stories, 2500-6000; serials to 60,000. Wm. A. H. Birnie. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s Life, 354 4th Ave., New York. (Q) A companion 
publication to Your Life and Your Personality. Helpful, enter- 
taining articles, 400-2500, on all phases of a woman's life. 
Douglas Lurton. Good rates, Acc. 


ALL-FICTION OR “PULP”? MAGAZINES 


GENERAL ADVENTURE 
(Also Special Classifications not Grouped Elsewhere) 


_Adventure, (Popular) 205 E, 42nd St., New York. (M) Dis- 
tinctive adventure short stories, novelettes. Kenneth White. 
1%c up, fillers le, Acc. 

Argosy, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M) Short 
stories of colorful, adventureful, dramatic living, to 5000; nov- 
elettes, 9000-18,000; 2- and 3-part serials, 20-40,000. Rogers 
Terrill, Edit Dir.; Willard Crosby, Ed. Varying rates, Acc. 

Blue Book, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. (M- 15) 
Mystery and adventure short stories, novelettes, serials; 
length novels. Real-experience contests. Donald 
Good rates, Acc. 

Doc Savage Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Action adventure short stories about 4000, American 
heroes, any locale. John L. Nanovic. lc up, Acc, 

Jungle Stories, (Fiction House, 461 8th Ave., New York. (Q- 
20) Adventure short stories, novelettes of the African jun- 
gles. Malcolm Reiss. lc, Acc. 

Sensation, 1476 Broadway, New York. (M-25) True, illus- 
trated adventure, sensation stories, ; principal’s ra 
i preferred, but not imperative, Tony Field. 2c; photos, $3. 

ce. 

Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (2-M-25) Ad- 
venture, mystery, action short stories up to bye novelettes, 
10,000-12,000; complete novels; serials, 25,000-60,000; fillers 
50-500. ‘True adventures to 1000. Dorothy Mcliwraith. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Speed Adventure Stories, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
Lively adventure stories. Little market for shorts; novelettes 
usually on order. Varying rates, Acc. 

Thrilling Adventures, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Action short stories and novelettes, to 15,000, For- 
eign locales; American heroes; slight woman interest. Leo Mar- 
gulies. le up, Acc. 


DETECTIVE—CRIME—MYSTERY—GANGSTER 


Ace G-Man Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Short stories, novelettes 9000, novels 15,000, in- 
volving activities of G-Men. Eljer Jacobson. Ic, Acc. 

Big Book Detective, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M) Stories of crime action. Shorts, 4000-5000; novelettes, to 
10,000. Alden Norton. “ec up, Acc. 

Black Book Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Uses a 35,000-word lead novel featuring The Black 
Bat, written on assignment; several short fast-action detective- 
crime stories not over 6000. Leo Margulies. %c up, Acc. 


Black Mask, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-15) 
(Bi-M-10) Detective short-stories and novels to 60,000. Ken- 
neth White. le up, Acc. 


Crack Detective, (Columbia Publications Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 60 Hudson si New York. (Bi-M-10) Detective fiction- 
crime stressing plot and characterization; short — and 
novelettes, 3000-10,000, Cliff Campbell. “%c to 1%ec, Pul 


Turner-Hollywood Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. ew St., 
New York. All material on contract. 

Detective Book Magazine, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New 
York. (Q-20) Short, satraighs detective stories, 2000-5000; quick 
twist at end desirable. alcolm Reiss. Ic, Acc. 

Detective Novels, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Two 20, word novelettes. Fast action detective 
short stories. Leo Margulies. “%c, Acc. 

Detective Short Stories, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., New 
York (Bi-M-10) Detective short stories to 7000. Robert O. 
Erisman. Me, Acc. 

Detective Story, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York, M-15) 
Detective short stories to 8000; novelettes to 15,000; short nov- 
els to 25,000. Daisy Bacon. lc up, Acc. 

Detective Tales, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M) 
Emotional short stories, crime background, up to ; detec- 
tive-mystery-menace novelettes 9000; Bea Jones. 1%c up to 
3000, le up a 3000, Acc. 

Dime Detec Magazine, (Popular) 295 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-20) yy mms action short stories 5000, emphasizing 
and horror; novelettes 10-15,000. Kenneth White. lc up, 

ce. 

Double Detective, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(Q-15) Crime action stories of lengths up to 15,000. Alden H. 
Norton, Acc. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York. (Bi-M-25) Stories of detection, and/or crime, and/or 
mystery. No supernatural stories per se, although if a legiti- 
mate mystery, crime, or detective short story has supernatural 
or horror elements, No taboos, no angles editorially. 
“Ellery Queen.”’ $100-150, Acc. 

Exciting Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) A_25,000-word lead novelette and fast-moving short 
stories, Leo Margulies. %c up, Acc. 


. 
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Flynn’s Detective Fiction, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-10) Crime action stories, high quality, shorts 3000- 
6000; novelettes 10-15,000; serials up to 60,000, Alden H. Nor- 
ton. le up, Acc. 

G-Men Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Bi- 
M-10) Glamorous, fast-action G-Men short stories 1000-6000; 
novelettes 7000-8000; 20-000-word G-Man novel by arrangement. 
Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Mammoth Detective, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. (Q-25) Fast-action detective fiction, with lots of dia 
logue; also true-crime stories. Wide range in length—2000-50,- 
000. Raymond A. Palmer, Mng. Ed. Gates good, Acc. 

New Detective, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Detective action stories to 6500; novelettes to 12,000. Alden 
Norton. 

Phantom Detective, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Fast-action detective, crime short stories 1000-5000. 
tle novels by arrangement. Leo Margulies. lc up. 

cc 


ee Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 
(Bi-M-10) Detective short stories, 1000-6000; 
10,000. 


Leo Margulies. %c, Acc. 
Private Detective, 


40th St., New York. 
novelettes, 7000- 


(Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
Short stories to 6,000, with some girl interest. Fair rates, Pub. 
(Overstocked. ) 

Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. Fast- 
moving detective stories to 6000. Little market for shorts; nov- 
elettes usually on order. Varying rates, Acc. 

Speed Mystery, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. Fast- 
moving mystery stories to 6000. Little market for shorts; nov- 
elettes usually on order. Varying rates, Acc. 


Shadow Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Action detective short stories, 1500-6000, detective or police 


heroes. John L. Nanovic. le up, Acc. 
Spider, The, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) 
Short stories of volunteer crime fighters to 5000; novel ar- 


ranged for. Rogers Terrill, Ed. director. Bea Jones, Ed. le up, 
Acc. 
ange Detective Mysteries, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
. (Bi-M-10) Bizarre mystery-detective short stories up to 
6000, novelettes 9-10,000, novels 15,000. Rogers Terrill, Ed. 
Dir.; Eljer Jacobson, Ed. lc up, Acc. 
Super Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. (Bi-M) 
Short stories, 3000-5000; novels, 20,000 by arrangement. K, > 
Hutchinson and W. E. Matthews, joint editors. 


Ten Detective Aces, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
(M-10) Dramatic detective, mystery short stories, 1000-5000; 
novelettes, 10-12,000; woman interest welcome. A. A. Wyn. Ic, 
ere or shortly after. 

ory Detective, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
ate rid Short stories 1000-5000, novelettes 10-12,000. Ruth 
Dreyer. “%c up, Acc. or shortly after. 

10 Story Mystery, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M) Off-trail crime stories, bizarre theme. Shorts, 3000-5000 
aovelettes, 10-15,000. Alden Norton. Yc, Acc. 

Thrilling Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(M-10) Action-detective short stories, 1000-6000: novelettes, 
7000-10,000; novels, 15-20,000. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 


Thrilling Mystery, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Detective-mystery stories. woman interest, 1000- 
10,000. Query on 12-15,000-word lead novels Leo Margulies. 


tc up, Acc. (Green Ghost novel in each issue.) 


WESTERN: MALE INTEREST 


(Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 KE. 42nd St., New York. 
novelettes. Harry ‘Widmer. Vac, 


Ace High, 

(Bi-M) Western short stories, 
Ace. 

Action Stories, (Fiction House) 46! 8th Ave., New York. (Q- 
20) Fast stories of the West with good woman interest, 5000 
20,000, Malcolm Reiss, Ic, ce. 

Big Book Western, (Pibulas) 205 FE. 42nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) A few short. stories, 5000. Western novelettes, 
10,000; novels 20,000, Western fact articles 1500. Rogers Terrill, 
Ed. director;' Harry Widmer, Ed. Up to %c, Acc. 

Blue Ribbon Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc. -Douhle 
Action Group) 60 Hudson St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Novels, 
40-50,000, rates by agreement, paying promptly, Pub. Short 
stories, 2000-5000. “%c, Pub. Cliff Campbell. 

Complete Cowboy, (Columbia Publications, Inc.—Double Ac- 
tion Group) 60 Hudson St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Short West- 
ern novels, 10-15,000, fast action. Cliff Campbell, %c, Pub. 


Complete Western Book, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., New 
5000-7500; novels, 30- 


York. (Bi-M-15) Western short stories, 
40,000. Robert O. Erisman. “ec up, Acc. 
Dime Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-10) Vigorous, human Western short stories, 2000- 


000; emotional interest, 


; novels, 18, 
Ed. director; Michael 


6000; novelettes, 9000-10, 
Rogers Terrill, 


characterization 
Tilden, Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


Double Action Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.—Double 


Action Group) 60 Hudson St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same 
requirements as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Exciting Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Western action-packed short. stories, 1000-6000; 


novelettes, 7000-10,000. Leo Margulies. %c up, Acc. 

_Famous Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.—Double Ac- 
tion Group) 60 Hudson St., New York (Q-10) Same require- 
ments as Complete Cowboy. 

Fifteen Western Tales, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (Bi-M) Stories of the Old West, 4000-6000; no novelettes. 
Occasional fact articles. Alden Norton, “%c, Acc. 

44 Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (Bi-M-10) 
Western short stories, 4000-6000; novelettes, 9000-15,000, Harry 
Widmer. Ic up, Acc. 

Frontier Stories, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New York. 
(Q-20) Western historical short stories, novelettes, of covered- 


wagon days. Larabie Cunningham, Ic, Acc. 


The Author & Journalist 


_Lariat Story Magazine, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New 
York. (Bi-M-20) Fast moving, colorful stories, ranch-and-range 
locale, good woman interest 10,000. Malcolm Reiss. 1c, Acc. 


Masked Rider Western, (Thrilling), 10 E. 4:h St., New 
York. (Bi-M-10) Uses a 30,000-word lead novel featuring the 
Masked Rider, written by assignment; an 8000-word novelette, 
several short stories not over 6000. Distinctly Old West, with 
no modern touches. Leo Margulies. Yc up, Acc. 


New Western, (Fict’oneers, Inc.) 210 E. 43rd St., New York. 
(Bi-M) Western short stories, to 6000; novels 12,000-15,000; 
novelettes, 9000-12,000. Harry Widmer. Yc, Acc. 

Popular Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Bi- 
M-10) Western short stories, 1000-7000; novelettes, 8000-10,000. 
Leo Margulies. Yc, Acc. 


ange Riders Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
iS 10) Book-length novels on assignment; short stories 1000- 
6000; novelettes 8000-10,000. “ec, Acc. 

Real Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.—Double Action 
Group) 60 Hudson St., New York. (Bi-M-15) same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Rio Kid Western, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 46th St., New York 
(Bi-M-10) Book-length novel on assignment. Pioneer and 
frontier short stories 1-6000. Leo Margulies. %c, Acc. 

Speed Western Stories, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
Western action stories. Little market for shorts; novelettes 
usually written on order. Varying rates, Acc. 

Star Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
= (M-15) Dramatic, emctional, colorful stories of the old 

girl interest, to 14, Rogers Terrill, Ed. director; 
Michael Tilden, Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

10 Story Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-10) Dramatic human-interest Western short stories_up to 
5000; novelettes 9000; novels 15, Rogers Terrill, Ed. di- 
rector; Harry Widmer, Ed. lc up, Acc. 

Texas Rangers, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Bi-M- 
10) Fast-moving, action-packed short stories, Western law 
man’s viewpoint, 1000-6000. Book-length novel by arrangement. 
Leo Margulies. le up, Acc. 

Thrilling Western, Moko 10 E. 40th St., New Yor 
(M-10) Action-packed thrilling Western short stories, 1000-6! 
novelettes 8000-10,000; novels, 10-15,000. Slight girl interest 
permissible. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Two-Gun Western Novels, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., 
New York. Western novelettes, short stories; novels up to 
30,000, Robert O. Erisman. to Acc. 

West, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Bi-M-15) 
Book-length novels arranged for on assignment; short stories 
1000-6000. Leo Margulies. “%c, Acc. 

Western Aces, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. (Bi- 
M) Emotional Western short stories up to 5000; novelettes 
10,000 and 12,000, with strong human interest—range, outlaw, 
railroads, frontier, etc. Ruth Dreyer. %c up, Acc. or shortly 
aiter. 

Western Action, (Columbia Publications, Inc.—Double Action 
Group) 60 Hudson St., New York (Bi-M-15). Same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Western Adventures, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) shorts up to 5000; novelettes, 10-12,060; 
condensed novels, 15,000. John Burr. 1c up, Acc. 

Western Novel and Short Stcries, (Reid Circle) 366 Madison 
Ave.. New York. (Bi-M-15) Western short stories, 5000-7000; 
novelettes, 10-20,000; novels to 40,000. Robert O. Erisman. '« 
up, Ace. 

Western Short Stories, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave, New 
York, (Q-10) Needs Western short stories from 1500 to 8000. 
Robert O. Erisman. “ec up, Ace. 

Western Story, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-15) 
Western short stories-up to 5000; complete novels 15,000; serials 
up to 65,000; articles on Western life, 1500. John Burr. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Western Trails, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Western action short stories up to 5000; novelettes 
10-12,000. Ruth Dreyer. “%c up, Acc. or shortly after. 

Western Yarns, (Columbia Publications, Inc.—Double Action 
Group) 60 Hudson St., New York. (Q-10) Same requirements 
as Complete Cow 

Wild West, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New. York. (Bi-M-15) 
Western short stories, 3000-5000, novelettes 8000-10,000; novels 
15,000. John Burr. Good rates, Acc. 


SPORT 


Ace Sports, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. (Bi-M- 
10) Ali sports, college an@ pro. Shorts 5000 or less, novelettes 
10-12,000; strong character conflict. A. A. Wyn. Ye up, Acc. 
or shortly after. 

All American Athlete, 922 Hoe Ave., New York. po Factual 
sports articles, 375-1500. Michael Pawlyshyn. 1%c, Pub. 

All Sports, (Columbia Publications, Inc.—Double Action Group) 
60 Hudson St., New York. (Bi-M) Short stories and novelettes, 
2000-9000. Cliff Campbell. %c, Pub. 

Basebali Stories, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New York. 
(Twice yearly-20) Short stories, to 4000, novelettes to 10,000, 
all with baseball theme, Linton Davies. Ic, Acc. 

es ined Sports, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi- » Peg Sport short stories, novelettes. Robert O. Erisman. 

2c, ce, 

_ Dime Sports, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) 
Sport short stories 4000-6000; novelettes 10-12,000, ae 
collegiate or professional players, actual games featur 
woman interest. Submit 3 months ahead of season. Alden H 
Norton. lc up, Acc. 

Exciting Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Q-10) 
Uses only baseball and football —- up to 6000 and novelettes 
to 10,000. Leo Margulies. “%c, A 

Fight Stories, (Fiction House) "46 8th Ave., New York. 
(Q-20) Ring-action short stories, novelettes. Jack O’Sullivan. 
ic, 


\ 
= 


June, 1943 


Popular Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Sport short stories 1000-6000. Book-length novels 
by arrangement. Mature angle, slight woman interest. Leo 
Margulies. Acc 


(Columbia Publications, Inc.—Double Action 
Group) 60 Hudson St., New York. (2-15) Same as All Sports. 

Sports Novels, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (Bi-M- 
10) Sport novelettes, 10-13,000; short stories, 5000-6000. Alden 
Norton. lc up, Acc. 

Sport Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 
(Q-25) Competitive sport. short stories up to 5000; novelettes 
10-12,000. (Query on articles.) Charles Moran. Good rates, Acc. 

Sports Winners, (Columbia Publications, Inc.—Double Action 


Sports Fiction, 


79 7th Ave., New York. 


Group) 60 Hudson St., New York. (Bi-M-10) Same as All 
Sports. 

per Sports, (Columbia Publications, Inc.—Double Action 
Group) 60 Hudson St., New York, (Bi-M-15) Same as All 
Sports. 

Thrilling Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 


(Semi-An-15) Gridiron stories, woman interest allowed. Shorts 
1000-6000; novelettes 8000-10,000; short novels 15-25,000. Leo 
Margulies. %c up, Acc. 

Thrilling Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Sport short stories 1000-6000, novelettes 7500-10,000; 
mature angle, woman interest allowed. Leo Margulies. lc up, 

ce. 


New York. 


Aces, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., 
10,000. 


12 Sport 
(Bi-M-10) Sport short stories 1000-5000, novelettes 
A. A. Wyn. “ec, Acc. or shortly after. 


WAR—AIR—AIR-WAR 


New York. (Q-10) 


Air War, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., 
000-6000; novelettes 


feartee of today’s war in the air. Shorts 1 
7000-10,000. Leo Margulies. %c up, Acc. 

American Sky Devils (Red Circle), 366 Madison Ave., New 
York. War-air stories with American heroes only, though set- 
ting may be anywhere in world. Shorts only to 10,000. Robert 
O. Erisman. up, Acc. 

Army-Navy Fly Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York. (Q)’ adventures of both our armed services—action 
imperative; love, permissible. Leo Margulies. “%c up, Acc. 


Battle Birds, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M) Modern and First World War air-war short stories, 
4000-6500; novelettes, 10,000-15,000. Alden Norton. “%c, Acc. 


Complete War Novels, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., New 
York. (Bi-M) Short novels, 20-25,000, American heroes only, 
on any war front, in plane, tank, ship, or infantry. Robert O. 


Erisman. %c up, Acc. 
Dare-Devil Aces, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-10) Thrilling Western-front air short stories 3000-6000, 


novelettes 10-12, Alden Norton. lc up, Acc. 


~~; Aces, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., 
os Modern and First World War air-war stories, 
6000; novelettes, 10,000. Alden Norton. ‘'%c, Acc. 
G-8 and His Battle Aces, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., 
York. (M-10) Closed market. Alden Norton. 

RAF Aces, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Q-10) 
Stories of Royal Air Force om” British Empire. Shorts, 
1000-6000; novelettes, 7000-1 

Sky Fighters, _ 40th St., New York. (Bi-M-10) 
Stories of U. S. Army and Navy air forces and the RAF in 
action; of American soldiers-of-fortune in the air, all over the 


New York. 
4000- 


New 


world; modern commercial flying; sabotage; Fifth Column ac- 
tivities in aviation industry, etc., 1100-6000; novels, 15,000. 
Leo Margulies. ic up, Ace. 


Sky Raiders (combined with Air Action), (Columbia) 60 Hud- 


son St., New York. Stories of present war in the air nage 4 
American or R.A.F. pilots, 1000-5000; novelettes, 7006-10,000. 
No photos; no poetry. Yc up, Acc. 

Wings, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New_ York. (Q-20) 


Modern, up-to-date war air novelettes, 15,000. Linton Davies. 
le, Acc. 


SUPERNATURAL—WEIRD—HORROR 


Dime Mystery, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) 
Thrills, fantastic detective-mystery action in novels 17,000; 
novelettes 9000-10,000; short stories up to 5000; love interest. 


Bea Jones, Ed. le up, Ace. 


Rogers Terrill, Ed. director; 

Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Bi-M-15) Super- 
natural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short stories up to 6000; 
novelettes to 15,000; verse to 30 lines. D. Mcllwraith. Ie, 


verse 25c line, Pub. 


SCIENCE FICTION—FANTASY 


Amazing Stories, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
novelettes 10- 


(M-25) Science, fiction, short stories 2000- 5000; 
12,000; novels, 15-30 1000. B. G. Davis, Ed. Raymond A. Pal- 
mer, Mng. Ed. lc to 2c, Acc. 


Aptuntiies Stories, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (Bi-M)_ Science sg stories to 6000; novelettes, 8000- 


10,000. Alden Norton. %c, Acc. 
Astounding Science Fiction, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave. New 
York. (M-25) Science short stories up to 6000, novelettes 10- 
25,000; serials 40-60,000. John W. Campbell, Jr. 1c up, Acc. 
Captain Future, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Q-15) 
Book- novel on assignment. Short pseudo-science stories 
1-6000. Leo Margulies. %c, Acc. 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (Q-25) Fantastic nevelettes, short stories and verse of 
exceptional quality. Mary Gnaedinger. 1c, Acc. 

Fantastic Adventures, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michi 
cago. (M-25) Pseudo-scientific short stories 2 


an Ave., Chi- 
-6000, novel- 


ettes to 12,000, 15-30,000. Definite air of fantasy, not straight 
science. Ed. 1 
to 2c, Acc. 

Planet Stories, 
20) Thrilling short 
adventure feel. 


G. Davis, Ed.; Raymond A. Palmer, Mng. 
New York. (Q- 


(Fiction House) 461 &th Ave., 4 
Good 


stories, novelettes, of future worlds. 
Malcolm Reiss. Ic, Acc. 
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Science Fiction Stories, (Columbia Publications) Inc.—Double 
Action Group) 60 Hudson St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Pseudo- 
sents fantasy short stories, novelettes. Robert Lowndes, Ic, 

Startling Stories. (Thrilling) 

(Bi-M-15) Book-length science-fiction novels, 
Leo Margulies. “ec up, Acc. 

Super Science Stories, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 210 E. 43rd St., 
New York. (Bi-M) Science-fiction short shorts, to 2000; apesse, 
2,500 to 6,000; novelettes, 10-15,000. Alden Norton. %c, Acc. 
lling Wonder Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
(Be M-15) Pseudo-scientific adventure stories to 10,000; 
15-20,000. Leo Margulies. Ic up, 


10 E. 40th St., New York. 
short stories. 


Thri 
York. 
short pseudo-science novels, 
Acc. 

Unknown Worlds, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M- 
25) Short stories, novelettes, novels, of pure fantasy. Off-trail 
verse to 16 lines. John W. Campbell, Jr. le up, Acc. 


WESTERN LOVE FICTION 


North West Romances, 
York. (Q-20) Northwest 
Malcolm Reiss. Ic, Acc. 

Ranch Romances, (Warner) 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) Western love short stories 4000-6000; novelettes 10,- 
000; novels 25,000; serials under 55,000; fillers to 500; verse. 
Fannie Ellsworth. 1c, Acc. 

Rangeland Romances, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-10) Emotional love short stories, old 
viewpoint 5000, novelettes 9000, novels 15,000. Rogers Terrill, 

d. director; Willard Crosby, Ed. le up, Acc. 

Rodeo Romances, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Q-10) Romantic Western stories, cowgirl or cowboy viewpoint 
love yarns with rodeo background, 1000-10,000. Leo Margulies. 
Yc up, Acc. 

Romantic Range, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
Stories of the modern West; 3000-3500; novelettes 
Daisy Bacon. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) Romantic action Western short stories, novelettes 
1000-10,000, novels banat mostly girl’s viewpoint. Leo Mar- 
gulies. “ec up, Acc. 


8th Ave., New 
flavor, 10,000. 


(Fiction House) 461 
novelettes, romantic 


(M-15) 
to 8500. 


ROMANTIC LOVE 


All Story Love Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Publishes one strong, dramatic serial, which must be 
motivated by love, but can combine elements of mystery with 
the love story; one novelette to 10,000, and six short stories 
of not more than 6000. Some verse. Short stories in especial 
demand, Jane Littell. 


Complete Love, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. (Bi- 
M-10) Love short. stories, novelettes, up to 10,000; courtship 
and Zoecmae articles, to 1500; romantic verse. Rose Wyn. Ic 
up, cc 

Exciting Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Q-10) 
Lead novel, 25,000; short stories 1000-6000. Leo Margulies. 
Yc, Acc. 

Gay Love, (Columbia Publications, Inc. — Double Action 
Group)—60 Hudson St., New York. (Bi-M) Third person 


love short stories; novelettes to 10,000. Lois Allen, Yec-le, Acc. 
_Ideal Love, (Columbia Publications, Inc., Double Action 
Group), 60 Hudson St., New York. (Bi-M) Third person love 
short stories, novelettes up to 10,000. Lois Allen. %c-le, Acc. 

Love Book Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-10) Glamorous young love short stories, novelettes, 3000- 
10,000; little verse. Jane Littell. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


Love rye Monthly, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New 


York. (M-10) Plausible, well-written love short stories 2000- 
7000; strongly dramatic novelettes 8000-12,000. Romantic verse. 
Rose Wyn. Ic up, verse 25c line, Acc. 


Love Novels, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (Bi- 
M-10) Glamorous modern love stories; shorts up to 5000; nov- 
elettes to 18,000. Mary Gnaedinger. Ic, Acc. 

Love Short Stories, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New 

(M) Romantic fiction, 3000-10,000. %c, Acc. 

Love Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave, New York. 
(EO Ww. 15) 1 Modern love short stories, to 5500; novelettes 6500; 
2 to 4-part serials, installments 5000-7000; verse up to 16 lines. 
Daisy Bacon; Esther J. Ford. Good rates, Acc. 

New Love, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Realistic love shorts 2000-5000; stories stressing women in 
war effort; novelettes 7-12,000. Peggy Graves. lc up. 

Popular Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Q-15) 
Book-length girl angle love novels; will look at detailed synop- 
= Around 25,000; shorts, 1000-6000. Leo Margulies. “sc up, 

ce. 

Romance, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M) Mod- 
ern stories with exotic or unusual backgrounds, 3500-10,000. 
Peggy Graves. lc up, Acc. 


York. 


Ten Stor Love, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
(Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000, romantic 
verse and articles. Rose Wyn. lc up, Acc. 


Thrilling Love Magazine, 
York. (M-10) Love short stories 1 
10,000; novels 15,000, girl’s viewpoint. 

ce. 

Variety Love, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., 
M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 
verse and articles. Rose Wyn. lc up, Acc. 


(Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 

000-6000; novelettes, 8000- 
Leo Margulies. lc up, 
New York. (Bi- 
10,000; romantic 


TRUE CONFESSION 


Life Story Magazine, (Country Press) 1501 Broadway, New 
York. (M-25) First person stories from life, based on real 
problems. Short stories, 5000-7000; novelettes, 12,000; novels, 


22,000. Fact stories, first person, with by-line and photos. Ger- 


aldine Rhoads. 2%ec, Ace. 

Modern Romances, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
(M-10) First-person real-life short stories to 7500; novelettes 
to 12,000; short shorts under 3000; book lengths 15- "20,000; fre- 


quent contests for cash prizes. Hazel Berge. 2¥%c, Acc. 
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Personal Romances, (Ideal) 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 


(M-10) First-person romances, strong emotional problem; de- 
velopment of character through experience, 2000-5000, ‘light 
romantic verse. Ethel M. Pomeroy. Ic, Acc. 


(M-10)_ First-person 
Written from 
2%e, to 


Real Story, 1476 Broadway, New York. 
short stories, to 5000; novelettes, 10,000-20,000. | \ 
viewpoint of both men and women. Mary Rollins. 
10,000 words; $350, for 20,000, Acc. 

Romantic Story, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. (M- 25) 
First-person, confession short stories, strong romantic angles, 
5000-7000; articles 3000-4000; novelettes, 12,000. Erma Lewis. 
Acc. 

Secrets, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M) Dra- 
matic, frst- -person tovien from real life. Shorts 3000-6000, 
novelettes 15,000. ose Wyn. Up to 2c, Acc. 

True Confessions, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-10) First person, confession short stories 5000-7000, based 
on romance problems; serials to 25,000; articles covering social 
problems, love, marriage, newsworthy people, Miss Beatrice 


Lubitz. 2%c up, Acc. 
True Experiences, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-10) True first-person short stories 3-8000; serials 15-20,000. 


Henry Lieferant. Based on 2c, Atc. 

True Love and Romance, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-10) True first-person short stories 3-8000; serials 
14-20,000. Henry Lieferant. Based on 2c, Acc. 

True Romances, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-10) True first-person short stories 3-7000 ; true-story se- 
rials 15-18,000. Henry. Lieferant. Based on 2c, Acc. 

True Story Magazine, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-10) True first-person short stories to 7000; serials 14-18,- 
000. Henry Lieferant. 2c-3c, Acc. 


TRUE DETECTIVE 


Actual Detective, 731 Plymouth Ct., Chicago. M-15) ma 
detective stories of crimes involving women. H. A. Keller 
2c, Acc. 

Aunyeing Detective Cases, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., 
New York. (Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases with _ 
and good detective work. 1500 to 5000. Official by-lines preterre 
Robert Levee. lc up, photos $3, Acc. 

Complete Detective Cases, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., 
New York. (Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases with myster 
and good detective work. 1500-5000. Official by-lines preterr 
Robert Levee. 1c up, photos $3, Acc. 

Confidential Detective, (Close-Up, Inc.) 60 Hulson St., New 
York. (Bi-M) Fact detective cases. lc up, Acc.; photos, $3-$5. 

Crime Confessions, 1476 Broadway, New York. (M-15) —- 
person stories by persons involved in current crimes, 4500-5000, 
particularly convicted women criminals. Query. Hugh Layne. 
1%c and up, photos $3.50, Acc. 


Crime Detective, 1476 Broadway, (M-25) Fact de- 


New York. 


tective stories, current, human emotion. 4500-5000; pictures 
dealing with crime. Hugh Layne. 1%c up, photos $3. 50, Acc, 
Exclusive Detective, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M) Fact 


detective stories with considerable mystery and action; good 
characterizations; photos of both killers and victim. FE. B. 
Sherman. Good rates, Acc. Photos, Pub. 

Expose Detective, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M) Lively 
fact aatective stories, occurring anywhere from coast to coast, 
under 5000. E. B. Sherman. ic, Acc.; $2-$3, photos. 

Front Page Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-10) True stories of detective investigations, preferably 
under official by-lines; strong mystery element necessary, 


6000. West F. Peterson. 2c, photos $3, Acc. 
H ne Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-10) True stories with pictures involving detective cases, 


. Good mystery angle necessary. West F. Peterson. 2c, 
photos $3, Acc. Bonuses paid in addition to word rate. 

Headquarters Detective, 1476 Broadway, New York. (M) II- 
lustrated current crime stories, 5000. Hugh Layne. 1%c up, 
ao $3.50, Acc. 

uman Detective Cases, (Close-Up, Inc.) 60 Hudson St., New 
yon (Bi-M) Fact detective cases. 1c up, Acc.; photos, $3-$5. 

Inside Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
True stories of crime investigation under official by-line, if pos- 
sible, 1000-6000, stressing mystery, detective work. W. A. Swan- 
berg. 2c-3c up, photos $3 up, Acc, z 

Master Detective, The, (Macfadden) 205 FE. 42nd St., New 
York, (M-15) True crime stories 4000-7000. John Shuttleworth. 
2c minimum, photos $1 to $5, Acc. 

National Detective Cases, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., 
New York. (Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases, with myster 
and good detective work. 1500-5000. Official by-lines sealer rod. 
Robert Levee. Ic up, photos $3, Acc. 

Official Detective, 731 Plymouth Ct., Chicago. 
tective crime-detection stories 5000-7000; photos. 
2c, Acc. 

Rare Detective Cases, (Creston Pubs.) 33 Union Sq., New 
York. (M) Fact detective cases, 3000-6000, Jerry Albert. %c, 
Acc. to known. Pub. to unknown writers. 

Real Detective, 1476 Broadway, New York. (M-25) True illus- 
trated crime stories, 5000-6000; official by-lines preferred but 
not imperative. Hugh Layne. 1™%c up, photos $3.50, Acc. 
evealing Detective, (Close-Up, Inc.) 60 Hudson St., New 

(Bi-M) Fact detective cases. lc up, Acc.; photos, $3-$5. 

Detective Cases, Suite 903, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M) Short detective stories under 3000; regular length de- 
tective stories, 4800-5000. New cases preferred, but old cases 
will be considered. Must contain plenty of color, action, and 
suspense. New cases, $100, Acc, ; old cases, $75, Acc; photos, $5. 


Special Detective Cases, Suite 903, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. Same requirements as Scoop Detective Cases. 


Spotlight Detective Cases, (Creston Pubs) 33 Union Square 
West, New York. (M) Fact detective cases. Jerry Albert. %c. 


(M) True de- 
H. A. Keller, 


R 
York. 


Startling Detective, (Country Press) 1501 Broadway, New 
York. (M-15) Dramatic fact stories of crime, chiefly solved 
murders. Must supply photographs. Query editor. Lenw 


Bowman. 2c up, $3 for every photograph used, Acc. 


The Author & Journalist 


True, (Country Press) 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Unusual, exciting and sensational true stories of war, crime, 
adventure and mystery, with accent on action, 5000-6000; book- 
lengths, 20,000. Photographs must be supplied. Query editor. 
Horace Brown. 3c up, photos $3, Acc. 

True Detective, (Macfadden) 205 E, 42nd St., New York. (M- 
25) True detective, crime stories with actual _o under offi- 
cial by-line, 4000-7000; serials, installments of 6000-7000. Send 
for detailed instructions and case cards. John "eater 
2c minimum, photos $2 to $5, Acc. 


RURAL—AGRICULTURAL 


BROAD GENERAL APPEAL 


American Agriculturist, Bank Bldg. 
(Bi-W) Poems $2 apiece, Pub. Cartoons. Eastman. 

Better Farms, Pulaski, N. Y. (Semi-M) pore features 
(success type) 1000-1250; stories about successful farmers and 
farm operators, illustrated. Louis Kosoff. 1c, Pub. 

Canedian Countryman, 204 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (Bi-W) Short stories to 3000. Daniel McKee. Varying 
rates, Pub. 

Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kan. (M) Authenticated farm ex- 
perience articles 300-800; material of interest to farm women 
and girls; jokes. Ray Yarnell. 1c up, jokes $1, Acc. 

Country Gentleman, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-5) Short stories 2500-5000; 3-part serials; general articles 
of interest to farm and farm-town people 1500-3000; articles for 
women; humorous sketches; jokes. Robert H. Reed. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Country Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. (M-5) First or 
second rights to serials 50-80,000, short stories 2500-4500, rural 
appeal. Girls’ page items, household photos; verse. Amy J. Roe. 
up, Acc. 

Family Herald and way Star, P.O. Box 4005, Place 
D’Armes Postal Sta., Montreal, Que., Canada. (W-5) Farm and 
rural home magazine. Short stories 2500-3500; featurettes on 
live or curious topics, 600-1500, photos; agricultural articles of 


a ag to Canadian farmers. R. S. Kennedy. $3.15 column, 

arm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Washington Square, Phila- 
(M-5) articles with photos -600 ; 


woman-interest short stories, 3000: 
cartoons. Arthur H. Ee 2c up, fiction 5c up, Acc. 

Michigan Farmer, 1632 Ww. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(Bi-M-5) Short articles of special interest to Michigan farmers, 
cartoons, photos, artwork. Milon Grinnell. $3 column, Pub. 

Progressive Farmer, Commercial Realty Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala. (M) Short stories, 1500-4000; short-shorts, 1200-1500, 
(submit to Dallas, Tex., office, 1105 Insurance Bldg.) Eugene 
Butler. 2c, Pub. 

Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn. (M-5) Articles; 
western, detective, mystery short stories, 800-3000; miscellan 
of Southern rural interest; photos, cartoons, cartoon ideas, chil- 
dren’s stories, cover designs. B. Kirk Rankin, Jr. Fair rates, 
Acc. for fiction, cartoons; Pub. for articles. 

Successful Farming, (Meredith) Des Moines, Ia. (M-5) Agi 
cultural articles, jokes, news items, photos, cartoons. Kirk 
Articles, etc., 3c; verse, 25c line, Acc. 


HORTICULTURAL—LIVE STOCK—ETC. 


American Fruit Grower, 1370 .» Cleveland, Ohio, 
American Poultry Journal, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
Breeders’ Gazette, Spencer, Ind. 

— Farm & Poultry Journal, 110 7th Ave., N., Nashville, 
enn. 

Electricity on the ty 24 W. 40th St., New York. 
Everybody’ “) Poultry Hanover, Pa. 

Hoard’s ryman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Livest Producer, 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


(M 
Item, Sellersville, Pa. 


(query before sendin; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ART-PHOTOGRAPHY 


American Photography, 353 Newbury St., Boston. (M) Illus- 
trated technical articles—no free-lance material at present. 

Art News, 136 E. 57th St., New York. (Semi-M) Articles by 
competent authorities on art subjects. Alfred M. Frankfurter. 
Low rates. 

Camera, The, Baltimore Life Bldg., Baltimore, Md. (M-25) 
Practical illustrated articles on photography and amateur cine- 
matography 500 to 1800; illustrations extra. E. V. Wenzell. 
up, Acc. 

Home Movies, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on amateur movie making, 100-2000; sketches 
and descriptions of — making gadgets. Arthur i: Gavin, 


vec to le, photos $1, 

Photography Magazine, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati. 
(M-25) Entertaining, instructive, inspiring articles on amateur 
photography, with illustrations; also helpful gadget ideas for 
wartime methods and techniques brought about by shortages of 
materials. Query. Fred Knoop, Mng. Ed. Articles to $75, pho- 
tos $3 up, Acc. 

Pictures, The S 
N. Y. (M-free) Amateur snaps, all subjects; no 
Wyatt Brummitt. $3, Acc. 

Popular Photography, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Articles of general reader interest on still photog- 
raphy and amateur movie making, 1000-2500, semi-technical 
features, photographic success stories, how-to-make-it articles, 
filler items 100-750, striking photos. John R. Whiting, Mn 
fe: Frank Fenner, Jr., Tech, Ed. 1c to 2c up, photos $3- $6, 

cc, 

U. S. Camera Magazine, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-15) 
Articles on photography from viewpoint of picture-taking fan— 
must contain technical data; photos. Edna R. Bennett, Mng. 
Ed. $25 to $100 per feature, Pub. 


hat M. wi 


Rochester, 


343 State St., 
shots. 


“candid”’ 


June, 1943 


ASTROLOGY—OCCULTISM 


American Astrology Magazine, 1472 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Astrological articles, essays, shaxt stories 3000; novel- 
ettes, serials, verse, news items. Paul G. Clancy. Ic, Pub. 

Astrology Guide (Astro, Dist. Corp.) 114 E. 32nd St., New 
aga (Bi-M-25) Astrological material 1500. Dal Lee. % to Ic, 

Everyday Astrology, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
(M) Astrological articles, largely staff-written. 1c, Acc. 

Horoscope, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) As- 
trological articles, 2500-3000. Grant Lewi. 2c, Acc. 

Today’s Astrology, (Magna Pubs.) 489 5th Ave., New York, 
ae 4 (Bi-M-25) Astrological articles written for laymen. 
Irvin Ray. “%c, Pub. 

World Astrology Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
(M-25) Only material which is submitted by informed and ex- 
perienced astrologers. Marion Beale. 

Your Personal Astrology Magazine, (Astro Dist. Corp.) 114 
E. 32nd St., New York. (Q-25) Astrological material 1200-1500 
Hugh Howard. % to lc, Pub. 


AVIATION 


Air Age (Columbia Pubs.) 60 peeves St., New York. (M) 
Fact aviation material. Ind., Pu 

Air Progress, (S. & S.) 79 7th ay New York. (M-25) Ac- 
curate, authentic articles on et ee subjects, around 2000. 
Illustrations highly desirable. C. B. Colby. 1c up, Acc. Query. 

Air Tech, 545 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Directed toward 
men in the Army Air Corps Technical Command. Technical 
articles on assignment. C. B. F. Macauley. Pub. 


Air Trails, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) Air 
—- 1500-2500. C. B. Colby. Flat rate, usually $50 up, Acc, 

uery. 

Flying (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Popularized, accurate non-fiction aviation feature articles, any 
phase of present-day aviation; must have good photos, 2000- 
a. Also seeking ‘‘scoop’’ photos. Max Karant, Mng. Ed. 
2c, Acc. 

Flying Aces, (Ace Magazines) 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
(M-15) Dramatic aviation articles with photos, particularly 
military and personal experiences; semi-technical articles, 1600- 
3000; articles on unusual angles of flying, written in yular 
style. Pertinent photographs. A. A, Wyn. lc up, Acc, or 
shortly after. 

Flying Cadet, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-10) Educa- 
tional material, informative articles, covering military aviation 
and aviation instructions, 800-2500, for young men 14-19; a 
cartoons, cartoon ideas. Archer A. St. John. 1c-2c, Pub. 

Mid-West Aviation & Yachting, 2816 Eaton Tower, Detroit, 
Mich, (M-15) Articles on aircraft and yacht building, yacht 
clubs, C. A. P., etc., news items and photos on mid-western 
aviation and small boat activities. Robert Perry. lc, Pub. 

Sky wa s, (Henry Pub. Co.) 444 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Technically correct topics on aviation explained for an 
intelligent amateur adult audience. Henry Bart. 3c, Pub. 

Sportsman Pilot, The, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on all phases of aviation from the pilot’s point of view, 
1000-2500. Wm. D. Strohmeier. 1c, Pub. 


BOATING—YACHTING 


Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich. At 
present not in the market. J. M. Peaslee. 

Midwest Yachting News, 955 E. Jefferson St., Detroit. Arti- 
cles on Great Lakes yachting, short fact items, jokes, photos, 
Walter X. Brennan, Pub. 

Motor Boat, Combined with Power Boating, 63 Beekman St., 
New York. (M-25) Practical articles for boat owners, written 
by expert owners with years of experience, naval architects or 
other engineers. No general articles, nor articles not_technical 
-technical in nature. No poetry. Gerald T. White. 

c, Pub 

Pacific Motor Boat, 71 Columbia St., Seattle. (M) Illustrated 
iasteres on_ boating ‘subjects, pleasure or commercial, confin 
to Pacific Coast background; news items, photographs. David 
Pollock. Pub. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated 
how-to-do-it articles on every phase of boating, 1500. Boris 
Lauer-Leonardi. 1c, photos $3, Pub. 

Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-50) Factual yacht- 
ing material, cruise stories, and technical articles on design, 
rigging, etc., to 3500. Very little fiction; no verse. Photos 
containing unusual yachting features. H. L. Stone. 1%-2c, Pub. 


CARTOONS—HUMOR 


Army Laughs, (Crestwood) 1790 Broadway, New York. (M- 
15) Two-line. storiettes, 100-150, cartoons, all pointed to 
army service. M. R. Reese. Good rates, Acc. 

Gags, (M.L.A. Pubs.) 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, (M-15) 
Cartoons and general humor; crossword puzzles. Good rates for 
gags and drawings, Acc, Del Poore. 

Judge, Ambler, Pa. (M- = Humorous material, under 1000. 
W. Newbold Ely. Ind., Pub 

Nifty, (Par Pub. Co.), 14 'E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Car- 
toons with or without gags. Charles E, Rubino, Cartoons, $7. 

Pack O’ Fun, 489 5th Ave., New York. Short skits, poems, 
gags, cartoons, for soldier-fun. Red Kirby. lc minimum, 
12%c line, poetry, Acc. 

Puck, The Comic Weekly, 959 8th Ave., New York. Jokes, 
cartoons, humorous stories. Rates not at hand. 


EDUCATIONAL 


American School Board Journal, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee. (M-35) Articles relating to the administration and 
financing of city and rural schools on elementary and secondary 
levels, Photos of children engaged in school study, etc. Wil- 
liam C. Bruce. Pub. 

American 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M-35) 
Articles on education labor, 1500-2000. No payment. 
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Catholic School Journal, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 
(M) Professional magazine for teachers and others interested 
in Catholic education. Secures most material from workers in 
the field. 

Grade-Teacher, The, (Educ. Pub. Corp.) Darien, Conn. (M-40) 
Articles on methods in elementary grades; short stories for 
little children to 500. Florence Hale. %c, Pub. (Uses little ma- 
terial from general writers.) 

Gregg Writer, The, 270 Madison Ave., New York. (M except 
July and Aug.-15) Articles of interest to stenographers and 
office workers; success stories about secretaries who have made 
good or executives who started via the shorthand route, 1000- 
2000; news items, fillers, photos, all relating to stenegraphic 
work. No payment for poems. John Robert Gregg. ic, Pub. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 540 N. Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M except July and Aug.-35) Industrial 
arts, vocational, and school shop articles. John J. Metz. Mec, 
Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Instructor, The, (F. A. Owen Pub. Co.) Dansville, N. Y. 
(10 issues yearly-40) Prefers articles by teachers on school- 
room helps. Helen Mildred Owen. Good rates, Acc, 

Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Illustrated articles on nutrition, foods, homemaking, ‘clothing, 
child care, home management and consumer education, for home 
—— teachers. 1000-1200. Blanche M. Stover. % to Ie, 


Progressive Education, 221 W. 57th St., New York (8-Oct.- 
May-50) Experiences in teaching in progressive schools, from 
nursery through college, 1000. Frederick L. Redefer. No pay- 
ment. 

School Activities, Topeka, Kans. (M-35) Money-making 
plans, stunts, entertainment material, up to 2000. H. C. 
McKown. %c. Author should mention if payment expected, 

School Shop. P. O. Box 100, Ann Arbor, Mich. (M-25) Uses 
how-we-do-it type of articles covering instructional projects for 
industrial education departments of public schools, with photos 


_ and working drawings. Lawrence W. Prakken. Me, Pub. 


HEALTH—HYGIENE—PHYSICAL 


Baby Talk, 424 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Articles on 
young babies and prenatal subjects 1000-2000. Irene Parrott. 
le ($15 min., $20 max.), Pub. 

For Married People Only, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 E, 32d St., 
New York. (Bi-M-25) Articles problems, 1200- 
1500, by medical doctor-writers. Y%c, Pub. 

Hospitals, E. Division St., Chicago. (M) All articles con- 
tributed gratis by people in the hospital field or —_ in- 
terested in hospital operation. Bert W. Caldwell, M.I 

Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 N. Dearborn ys ‘Chicago. 
(M-25) ‘Authentic articles on nutrition, mental hygiene, men- 
tal health, posture, sports, athletics, child training, disease, etc., 
verse, Dr. Morris Fishbein. le up, Acc. 

Industrial Medicine, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-50) 
Material on occupational diseases, traumatic surgery. A. D. 
Cloud. Ic, Pub. 

Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 Welland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
(Bi-M-25) Personal recovery articles, 1500-2000, stressing 
how and why slant to reestablishment of health and economic 
independence, with advice based on personal experience or 
observation rather than inspirational phase alone; articles 
of help to boys returning wounded from battle fronts, or per- 
sons maimed in industrial plants; interviews with prominent 
people on health philosophies. Harry E. Smithson, %c, Acc. 

Physical Culture, 535 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Bernarr 
Macfadden’s new magazine of health. Uses articles by physi- 
cians or non-professionals on some phase of health or self-bet- 
terment, to 3000. Originality, unique presentation, essential, Joe 
Wiegers, Man. Ed, 1-5c. 

R. N., A Journal for Nurses, Rutherford, N. J. (M-controlled) 
— factual or human-interest, pertaining to nursing, 
1000-1500. Dorothy Sutherland, Mng. Ed. %c up, Pub. 

Sex Facts, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
Inspirational articies dealing with personality problems or mar- 
ital relations. “%ec-lc, Pub. 

Sex Guide, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 E, 32nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M-25) Informative, scientific articles on sex and life con- 
duct, 1000-1500, generally by medical doctor-writers. “sc, Pub. 


Sexology, (Gernsback) 25 W. Broadway, New York. (M-25); 
(Q-50) Medical, psychological articles, preferably by phy- 
sicians.. Dr. M. D. Jacoby. % to Ic, Pub. 

Trained Nnrse and Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Articles mostly written on order by doctors and 
nurses. Will consider essays or articles by non-professionals if 
not longer than 1000. Occasional verse, cartoons, pertinent fill- 
ers. Janet M. Geister, R.N. $5 page (700 words), Pub. 


HOME—GARDENING--BUILDING—LANDSCAPING 


American Home, The, 444 Madison Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Practical articles with illustrations pertaining to home, interior 
decorating, building, gardening, food. family health, 
homecrafts, fashion, 800 to 1000. . Jean Austin. Varying 
rates, Acc. 

Better Homemaking, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Illustrated 
articles with home, family, and woman slant, to 900, Louise M. 
Comstock. 1%c up, Pub. (Slow.) 

Better Homes & Gardens, (Meredith) 1714 Locust St., Des 
Moines, la. (M-15) Practical garden, building, foods, furnish- 
ings, home- -improvement articles, 2000; fillers. Frank McDon- 
ough. 2c up to $5, Acc. except on fillers. 

Canadian Homes & Gardens, (Maclean) 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. (M-25) Home and garden articles to 2 
photos. Canadian interest only. J. Herbert Hodgins. Ic, Pub. 

Home Desirable, The, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-con- 
trolled) Articles on home modernization through plumbing and 
heating, 850; homemaking material, well illustrated. Human 
interest features for family. L. R. Varney. 2c, Pub. 

Home Gardening, 610 Bienville St., New Orleans, La. (M-10) 
ee on flowers. Camille Brodley. Yc, Pub. 

ouse and Garden, (Conde Nast) Lexington Ave., New York. 
35) Home decoration, landscape, unusual travel 
and architectural articles. Wright. Good rates, Acc. 
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House Beautiful Combined with Home and Field, (Hearst) 
572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) Illustrated articles_ on 
home-building, planning, decorating, furnishing, gardening, 1500- 
iene; fillers, art work, photos. lizabeth Gordon. Good rates, 

ce. 

mset, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. (M-10) Staff- 
written. Purchases ideas only. Query. Walter Doty. 


MUSICAL 


Diapason, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M-15) Highly spe- 
cialized articles on organs, organists, church music, recital 
arenes, reviews, 100-1000. S. E. Gruenstein. $2 to $4 col., 


tude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut fe. _ Philadelphia. 
ae 25) Articles on musical pedagogics, 200-2000 hotos, car- 
toons. James Francis Cooke. $4 column (600 words), Pub. 

Metr 119 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) News of pop- 
ular bands and orchestras, staff written. Geo. T. Simon. In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

Musical Forecast, 514 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(M-20) Articles and news items of interest to musicians, and 
laymen. $1 per column, Pub. 

Swing, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-25) Articles in popular 
music field, personality sketches? 1000-1500, with photos; car- 
toons. Richard M. George. Rates not stated. 


OUTDOOR—HUNTING—FISHING—FORESTRY 


Alaska Sportsman, The, Ketchikan, Alaska. (M-15) True 
stories, Alaska interest, 2000- ; outdoor fact articles; Alaska 
sports cartoons, photos. Emery F. Tobin. %c, Pub. 

American Forests, 919 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
(M-35) Articles on trees, forests, lumbering, outdoor recreation, 
Ser exploration, 2500; outdoor photos. Ovid Butler. lc up, 
Acc, 

American Rifleman, The, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M-25) Authentic illustrated gunsmithing, shooting. 
ammunition, ballistic military, small arms, ordnance articles, 
hunting stories, preferably 3000. W. F. Shadel. About 1c, Pub. 

Field and Stream, (Warner) 515 Madison Ave., New York. 

(M-20) Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting articles, 1500-3000, 
David M. Newell. lc up, Acc. 
_ Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-15) Fish- 
ing, travel, dog, hunting, fur-raising articles by authorities; 
true Indian and frontier stories 2000-2500. A. V. Harding. Me 
up, Acc. 

Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave., New York. (M-20) Articles relat- 
ing to fishing and hunting, sportsmen’s interests, to 3000; 
gg © shorts, etc. Raymond J. Brown. Up to 10c, photos $3 
up, Acc. 

Outdoors Magazine, 729 Boylston St., Boston. (M-15) Articles. 
stories and cartoons on outdoor life, hunting and fishing. H. 
Tapply. Payment by agreement. 

Outdoorsman, The, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (6 times 
a year.) Illustrated articles on fishing, hunting, sportsmen in- 
terest. 

Ski Illustrated, 110 E. 42nd St., New York. (Nov., Dec., Jan., 
Feb. aa Illustrated articles on skiing and snow sports to 2000; 
short-shorts. E. D. Woolsey, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 

Southern Sportsman, Austin, Tex. (Q for duration) Illustrated 
Southern hunting and fishing articles, 1000-2500; cartoons; 
short kinks; brief human-interest, believe-it-or-not material; 
short short stories on hunting and fishing, O. Henry ending, $5. 
Cover photos $5, Pub. 

Sports Afield, 700 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis. (M-20) Stories 
of actual fishing, hunting trips 1500-2000, good photos. Paul 
K. Whipple. lc to 2c, Acc. or Pub. 


PICTURE MAGAZINES 


Air News, 545 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) Covers pictorially 
—— progress and student pilot training. Phillip Andrews. 


Army Pictorial News, Haddington, Norfolk, Va. (Q-10) Il- 
—- Army and Military stories. Fred L. Jack Robinson. 

ub. i 

Click, 535 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Photos, cartoons. 
Photo series; noteworthy persons. Wade H. Nichols. $5 per pic- 
ture, Acc. 

College Life, 22 W. 48th St., New York. (Q) he a agra of 
all phases of college life and activities, ane by suffi- 
cient text to explain the specific pictures. $5 up, A 

Collegiate Digest, 1645 Hennepin Ave., Sinneapoiis, Minn. 
(W'5) Photos of college activities, complete captions; no ar- 
ticles. $3 Acc. Norman Lea. 

Jest, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (Bi-M-10) Photos of pretty 
girls that tell a story. Robert Solomon. $5 each photo, Pub. 

Life, Time and Life Bldg., New York. (W-10) Photos of na- 
tional and world news events, human-interest picture series, 
ccver photos, photo fillers. $5 up, Acc. 

Look, 511 5th Ave., New York. (Bi-W-10) Articles and pho- 
tos of intense human interest and action. Harlan Logan, Good 
rates, Acc. J 

Movie Life, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Pictures of motion picture interest. Llewellyn Miller. Rea- 
sonable rates, Acc. 

Movie Stars Parade, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Pictures and short articles of motion picture interest. 
Pat Murphy. Reasonable rates, Acc. 

Navy Pictorial News, Haddington Bldg., Norfolk, Va. (M-10) 
Illustrated Naval and sea stories. Fred # Jack Robinson. Pub. 

Parade, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. (W-Sunday news- 
paper supplement.) C. A. Kraft, Mng. Ed. Picture stories. 

Peek, (Bilbara) 295 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) Hu- 
morous photos. 

“Pic,”? 79 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-W-10) Photos on all sub- 
jects. Helene M. Walsh. $25 per page, pub. 

Pictorial Thrill, (Crestwood) 1790 Broadway, New York. (M) 
All-picture magazine. 

Scholastic Roto, 1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis. Photos of 
High School activities, complete with captions; no articles. 
Norman Lea. $3, Pub. 


The Author Journalist 


See, (Better Pub.) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Bi-M-10) 
Photos young, glamourous girls, with authentic and unusual 
story background, Candid action type preferred. All photos must 
he in good taste. Timely, humorous cartoons also desired, $5 
up, photos; good prices, cartoons, Acc. 

Spot, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-10) Unusua! 
pictures on entertainment, sports, armed forces, Americana, 
hobbies, night clubs, fairs, Broadway, Hollywood, etc. Frank 
Hall Fraysur. $5 up, l'ub. 


SPORTS (COMPETITIVE)—RACING—HORSES 


Baseball Magazine, The, 175 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Major league "Taoekali articles. Clifford Bloodgood. Yc, Pub. 

Horse Lover, The, 154 Borica Way, San Francisco, Calif. 
(6 times a year.) Articles on riding, dude ranches, breeding. 
500-1800. J. Hartford, 7c printed inch, Pub. 

National Bowlers Journal and Billiard Revue, 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Articles on bowling, billiards, lawn 
bowling; short stories; photos; news items; cartoons. G. 
Deupree. 1c, Pub. 

Rider and Driver, The, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on horses, racing, etc. Samuel Walter Taylor. Good 
rates, Pub. 

Scholastic Coach, 220 E. 43rd St., New York. (M-25) Tech- 
nical articles on football, basketball, track, field, 1000, for high 
and prep schools; photos, drawings. Owen Reed. Ic, Pub. 

Sporting News, The, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis. (W-15) 
Feature stories, 2000-3000, with pictures on organized baseball 
and players. Edgar G. Brands. $6 col., Acc. 


THEATRICAL—MOTION PICTURE—RADIO 
FAN” MAGAZINES 


Billboard, The, 1564 Broadway, New York; 25 Opera Pl., Cin- 
cinnati, O. (W-15) Amusement articles on assignment only. 
Claude R. Ellis. Space rates, Pub. 

Greater Show World, 1547 Broadway, New York. (2-M-10) 
Articles, short stories, novelettes, fillers, on show people, 
theatrical business. Johnny J. Kline. “%c, Pub. 

Modern Screen, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Movie eneral articles 1500-2000; fillers, news 
items. elacorte and H. Malmgreen. Good rates, Acc. 

~oolg Picture combined with Hollywood (Fawcett), 1501 
Broadway, New York. (M-10) Sharply-angled stories on estab- 
lished stars, introductory shorts on outstanding newcomers, 1000- 
2000. Joan Votsis Curtis. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Movies, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York. (M-15) Arti- 
cles of motion-picture interest. Frances Kish. Reasonable 
rates, Acc. 

Movie Story Magazine, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-10) Fictionizations of current motion pictures on assign- 
ment only. Dorothy Hosking. 

National Tattler, The, 73 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada (Bi-M-10) Theatrical articles; articles on love, exposes 
of rackets, 600; theatrical news items, girl and theatrical 
photos. Al Palmer. Y%ec, Pub. 

Photoplay-Movie Mirror, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York (M-10) Motion picture articles and smash news stories. 
Helen Gilmore. Good rates, Acc. 

Radio Mirror, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) 
Radio fan features on stars and programs. P. H. Senseney. $50 
up, according to merit, Acc. 

Screenland, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-15) Motion-pic- 
ture feature articles. Miss Delight Evans. Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen_ Romances, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Fictionization of picture plays, by assignment. A. P. 
Delacorte, E. Van Horne. Rates by arrangement, Acc. 

Silver Screen, (Screenland Mag., Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-10) Fan material about movie stars and pictures; 
photos. Lester C. Grady. First-class rates, Pub. 

Theatre Arts, 40 E. 49th St., New York; 2 Ladbroke Rd., 
London, W. 11, England. (M-35) Articles on theatrical and 
associated arts 1800-2500; news items. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, 

ub 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-25) Theatrical 
articles, news, staff-written. Sidne Silverman. Space rates. 


RELIGIOUS—ETHICAL—HUMANITARIAN 


Adult Bible Class, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (M) 
Forceful articles, 500-800, on making adult class a dynamic 
force in life of every member; plans for timely social and serv- 
ice activities; longer class methods articles, 700-1000; articles 
on advancement of Christianity in the home, church, commun- 
ity, to 1200, and articles on ristianity in its relationship to 
life outside, 1000-1200. 

Annals of Good St. Anne de Baupre, Basilica of St. Anne, 
Quebec, Can. (M-10) Articles of particular interest to Catho- 
lies, 1200-2000; short stories, with Catholic tone, clever plots, 
1500-2500. J. George Berman, Man. Ed. Average $15, Acc. 

Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-10) Short stories 
2800-3000; serials 15-20 3000-word chapters; articles on Catholic 
and other themes, 2000 to ; s under 24 lines. Whole- 
some juvenile adventure short Stories, serials. Rev. Patrick J. 
Carroll, C.S.C. $5 page (700 wds.), poems $5 and $3. 

Canadian Messenger, The, 160 had orga Crescent, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (M-10) Short stories, atholic atmosphere, 
bright, pointed, but not preachy, 3000; no love stories; articles, 
essays, Catholic interest, 1000-3000. Rev. J. I. Bergin, S.J. 
Yac, Acc. 

Catholic Home Journal, The, Salisbury, Pa. (M-10) Domestic 
and pedagogical articles on home, child training, as are sea- 
sonal from a religious and patriotic standpoint; essays of a re- 
ligious nature and general interest; short stories that impli- 
citly point a moral, 1800-2000. Verse about home, children, 
etc., 12-16 lines, Photos uf children, Rev. Urban Adelman, $10 
a story, $2-$3 verse, Pub. 

Christian Advocate, The, (Methodist Pub. House) 740 Rush 
St., Chicago. (W-10) Religious, out , rural, missionary short 
stories, articles, essays, 1200; verse. Roy L. Smith. ¥c-le, 
Acc. 


June, 1943 


Christian Family, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Il, (Q) 
A Christian fam‘ly home publication, providing help for build 
ing dynamic Christian homes. Timely, challeng.ng messages for 
making religion an active force in the home, in the church, 
in the community and nation. Also constructive messages to 
shut-ins showing how to live victoriously and maintain an at- 
titude of cheer and hopefulness. Up to 800 words. Ace. 

The Christian Poetty and Our Missions, 365 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill (M-10) Catholic family magazine using whole- 
some short stories, 1000-2500, and suitable verse. Frederic M. 
Lynk, S.V.D. Ic, verse, 5-10c a line, Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Interde- 
nominational religious, sociological articles 2500, on assignment 
only; short stories 2500; serials 50,000; verse. Pub. at no speci- 
fied rate. 

Cradle Roll Home, The, (Baptist Sunday School Board) 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (Q) Articles for parents of 
pre-school age children, 150-700, fact items; toys parents can 
make, with diagrams. No MSS. purchased during July, Aug. 
Agnes Kennedy Holmes. %c, Acc. (Overstocked until Septem- 
her, 1943.) 

Crosier Missionary, The, Box 176, Hastings, Nebr. (M) Short 
stories to 3000; verse. Rev. Richard Klaver. $1.50, Acc. No 
payment for verse. 


His, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 
Christian students on university campuses. 


Pictorial magazine for 
Action photos of 


student activities. Articles, 1000-1500, dealing with Christian 
student activities, mature devotional material, biographical 
sketches of outstanding Christian leaders, etc., short-short 
stories, to 2000. Robert Walker. lc, photos $1, Pub. 


Holy Name Journal, 141 EF. 65th St., New York. Articles of 
interest to Catholic men; biographical, world affairs, human 
interest, eter Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P $5-15 a page (1800-2700), 
Pub 


Improvement Era, The, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. (M-20) Stories of high moral character, 1500-3000; 
short shorts, 600-1000. General article material on_ social 
conditions, vocational problems, material of particular interest 
to youth and to Mormon Church, 300-3000. Photos of striking 
and dramatic simplicity for frontispiece and cover use. Poetry 
to 30 lines. “ec, Pub., poetry, 12%c line. 


Junior S-holar, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (Q) 
Sunday School lesson help for children 9-12. Interest and attend- 
ance builders; missionary material; story approach to the de- 
velopment of spiritual traits; story explanations of Christian 
beliefs; life stories of Christian heroes, 400-800. Acc. 

Junicr Teacher, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (Q) 
For Sunday School teachers of children 9-12. Class projects; 
material on enriching children’s religious experiences; Bible 
playlets related to the Uniform Lessons; attendance devices; 
simple, novel methods material. 


Lamp, The, Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. (M-10) Articles 
m religious (Catholic) topics, to 2000; short stories with Cath- 
dlic slant, same length. . J. O'Connell. %e, Acc. 
_Living Church, The, ft N. Fourth St., Milwaukee. (W-10) 
Short illustrated articles on religious ‘and social subjects. 
Episcopal viewpoint, 1000-2000. $1.50 column, Acc. Religious 
verse, no payment. Porter Day, Acting Ed. 

_Lookout, The, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, adult aoe 
school work 1750-2000; wholesome short stories 1750-2 
serials to 10 chapters, Pa 2000 each. Photos upright, an10. 
scenic, human interest. er. Guy P. Leavitt. %c, photos 
63 to $5, within 1 a aft cc. 


Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) Cath- 
»lic articles, short stories, serials, verse. Indefinite rates, Acc. 
Messenger of the Precious Blood, Carthagena, Ohio. (M-10) 
Catholic short stories, articles, about 2000; verse. Father Chas. 
C.PP.S. “ec, verse 25¢ line, Acc. 

Mes: er of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New 
(M10) short stories to 4000; religious verse. 
Rev. Stephen L. J. O’Beirne, S.J. Good rates, Acc. 

_ M'raculous Meda", The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. (Q) 
Catholic articles 1500-2500, short stories 1200-2400. Joseph 
Skelly, C.M. %c, Pub. 

Missionary, The, 411 W. 59th St., New York. (M-10) Large- 
ly staff-written. Buys short stories with religious or moral les- 
son, but is overstocked for 1943. Rev. John B. Harvey. Ic, Acc. 

Mother’s Magazine, (David C. Cook) Elgin, Ill. (Q) In- 
spiration material for mothers of children from birth to 11 
years to help in development of Christian character in their 
children. Articles, 700-1000; department material, 100-300; fic- 
tion, 1500-2500. Ic, Ace. (Sample copy and form letter sent to 
writers on request.) 


New Century Leader, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. 
(M) Challenging suggestions on how to hecome a better Sun- 
day School teacher, 1000; plans for building an effectively-or- 
ganized Sunday School from the superintendent’s point of view, 
1200, and many articles on a variety of topics for religious 
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leaders and all adults desiring a general religious publication, 
Acc. 

Poise, 25 Groveland Terr., Minneapolis, Minn. (M) Formerly 
Catholic omen’s World. Writers are advised to contact the 
Rev. F. E, Benz, Ed., before submitting material. 

Primary Teacher, and Beginners Teacher, (David C. Cook Pub. 
Co.) Elgin, Ill Magazines for Sunday School teachers of chil- 
dren 6-8 and 4-6, 400-850 words. Acc. 


Queen’s Work, The, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo, 
(M-Oct. through June-10) Pays $20 for authentic true stories 
to 2000. Such stories in outline at same rate. $5 for short- 
short stories of authentic true happenings. Cartoons. Photos 
for covers. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., Editor. 

Sentinel of the Blessed Sa:rament, 194 FE. 76th St., New 
York. (M-20) Articles and essays centering on Eucharist, 2000- 
3000; verse of religious character and short stories, items, fill- 
ers, if centered on Eucharist. William A. La Verdiere. “ec, 


St. Anthony (Franciscan Fathers) 1615 Republic 
St., Cincinnati. (M-2 atholic family magazine. Human-in- 
terest articles on lit Me or unusual Catholics; short stories 
with mature wholesomeness, 2500-3000, extra payment for photos 
retained. Rev. Hy. Blocker, O.F.M. 1%c up, Ace. Occasional 
poetry, 25c¢ line. 

Sh'e'd The, Crusade Castle, chattne Ave., Cincinnati. (M- 
Oct. May-15) Articles dealing with Catholic missionary work, 
by special arrangement with writers. James T. Hurley, Man. Ed. 
ree, 

Sign, The, Union City, N.J. 
short stories to 4000, verse. 
le, Pub. 

Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) 
Religious articles, verse. Philip E. Howard, Jr. “ec up, Acc. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-10) 
Articles with devout and spiritual tone for teachers in one- 
room rural Sunday Schools, to 1200. Mec, Acc 


Union Signal, The, Evanston, Ill. (W-5) Short stories 1000- 
1500; short serials, on value of total abstinence, also on peace. 
About %c, Acc. 


3CIENTIFIC—POPULAR SCIENCE—NATURE—MECHANICS 


Fauna, Zoological Society of Philadelphia, 34th and Girard 
Ave., Philadelphia. (Q-35) Scientifically accurate manuscripts 
written for the layman, dealing with the natural history of 
wild animals, 1500-2500. Cartoons. Roger Conant. 1c, Pub.; 
photos, $2. 

Home Craftsman, The, 115 Worth St., New York. (Bi-M-25) 
“‘How-to-make-it’’ articles of interest to home craftsmen, 
to 1200; photos or drawings essential; home improvement fillers, 
150, H. J. Hobbs. 1 to 2c, photos $2 up, Pub. 

Mechanix Illustrated, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) New, lively features and shorts on all scientific and 
mechanical subjects, also how-to-build_ projects for the home 
workshop and tips for photographers. Bill Williams and Roland 
Cueva. Good rates, Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 551 5th Ave., New York. 
airplane construction articles, 1500. 

Natural History Magazine, 79th St. and Central Park W., 
New York. (M-50 except July and August) Popular articles to 
5000 o1 AS science, exploration, wild life; photo series. 
Edward M. Weyer, Jr. 1%c, Ace. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. (M-35) 
Illustrated nature articles 1000- 2000; fillers with pictures 100 
to 400, short verse. R. W. Westwood. 1 to 3c, Acc. (Query.) 

Popular Homecraft, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Bi-M) 
How to build articles of wood, metal, leather, etc., with de- 
tailed drawings, or at least 1 photo. R. S. Davis. Indef. rates. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (M-25) Illus- 
trated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial, discoveries; 
human interest and adventure elements, 300-1500; fillers to 250. 
H. W. Magee. lc to.10c; photos $5 up, Acc. 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 4th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Non-technical illustrated articles on _ scientific, mechanical, 
labor-saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. Chas. McLendon. 
le to 10c, photos $3 up, Acc. 

Radio News, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) Technical and semi-technical articles dealing with ama- 
teur radio operators and servicemen. Constructional articles for 
amateur radiomen and servicemen. Diagram need only be in 
pencil. Good photos. No fiction or poetry; no publicity “puffs.” 
Any unusual pentcatios articles on electronics, 1000-3500, also 
considered. % to 2c, photos $1 to Gag cartoons, $3 to $5. 
B. G. Davis, Ed.; Oliver Read, Mng. Ed 

Science & Mechanics, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago. (Q) All depts. 
handled by staff specialists. V. D. ngerman. 

(M-35) 
D. 


(M-20) Catholic articles, essays, 
Rev. Theophane Maguire, C. P. 


(M-20) Mcdel 


Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York. 
Humanized articles on science, industry, engineering. O. 
Munn. Varying rates, Acc. 


C—JUVENILE LIST 


GENERAL FIELD 


BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


American Youth Magazine, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, <M. 10) Geedooe, rural, modern agricultural ar- 
ticles 100-1000, adventure, mystery, action short stories 1000- 
4000, adventure novelettes 6000-12,000, jokes; short stories 100- 
350. Robert Romack. ‘%c up, photos 50c to $2, Pub. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. (M-20) Boy Scouts pub- 
lication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, achievement 
short_stories 2000-4000; serials 2 to 4 instalments of 5000. Irv- 
ing Crump, Mng. Ed. 1%c up, Acc. (Overstocked on articles 
and fillers of general nature.) 

Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston St., Boston. (M-15 except 
Jan. and Aug.) Exciting, adventurous action stories on avi- 
ation, radio, science, sports, sea, army-navy, national or local 
war and defense efforts, about boys or young men 15 years or 
older, to 3000; also short-shorts and synopses for strip adven- 
ture drawings. N. B. Lincoln, Mng. Ed. “%c up, Pub. or Acc. 


GIRLS 
» (Girl peat, Inc.) 155 E. 44th St., New York. 


(M-15) Gis. ages 10 to 18. Action short stories 2500-3700; 
articles 1500-3000. Anne Stoddard. lc up, Ace. 

ne All ae (Parents’ Magazine Press) 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York. M) Short stories to 2500 for girls 9-16, 


built around tees of girls the same age; dramatic, vivid, 
natural, Also, nonfiction, 1000-1500, on subjects of interest to 
girls of this ae. Few poems. Frances Ullmann, Ed. Prose, 3c; 
poetry, ine. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Child Life, (Clayton Ernst, Boston) 536 S. Clark St., Chom. 
(M-25) Ages up to 12. Short stories, articles, poems. usually 
planned with editor, to 1800. Wilma McFarland. lc up, Ace. 
(Overstocked. ) 

Children’s Activities, 1018 So. Wabash, Chicago. (10 issues 
yearly) All types of articles and stories of interest to children 
ag" 3 to 10, up to 1800. Serials for 8-12-year-olds needed most. 

Marks, le and up, Pub. 


| 
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Children’s Play Mate Cleveland, Ohio. (M-15) 
Mystery, adventure, historical, foreign short stories for boys 
and girls 10 to 14, 1800 wds.; nursery stories for children 
oe , 500-1000; cartoons. Esther Cooper. Fiction usually 1c, 

‘ub. 

Funny Book, (Parents Magazine Press) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York. (Q) Short stories to 1500 for boys and girls 4-7; 
fantasy; animal stories; folk tales. Frances Ullmann. $35 
story. 

Jack and Jill, (Curtis) 546 Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Juvenile short stories, 1800; serials (installments not over 1600); 3 
articles 600, verse. Ada C. Rose. Rates not stated, Acc. 

St. Nicholas Magazine, 545 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
High-type stories, serials, short plays to be acted in school or 
at home, up to the minute articles and verse; arts, science and 
invention; hobbies, sports, games and pets departments. 

a ae (Eton Pub. Corp.) 32 E, 57th St., New York. 
(W-5 oung people, 12 to 16. Short stories 1200, broadly edu- 
cational background. Julie Neal. $25 per story, Pub. 


COMIC AND CARTOON MAGAZINES 


Ace Comics, King Conte, Magic Comics, (David McKay Co.) 
604 S. Washington Sq., Philadtlphia, Pa. (M-10) Cartoon strips 
chiefly obtained from King Features adicate: some original 
work. Florence Cooke. 2c, Acc. 

America’s Best Comics (Q-10), Best Comics (Q-10), Startling 
Comics (Bi-M-10), Real Life Comics (Bi-M-10), Thrilling Com- 
ics (M-10), The Fighting Yank (Q-10), Exciting Comics and 
Coo-Coo Comics, Real Funnies, Funny Funnies, Major Hoople 
Comics and The Black Terror (Bi-M-10) (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th 
St., New York. Purchase continuities for strips. Write giving 
bor before submitting. State price desired. Acc. 

amous Funnies, 500 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Cartoon 
regular sources; considers original cartoon 
wor Harold A. Moore. Action short stories, 1500. $25 each, 


a ture Comics, (Comic Favorites), 322 Main St., Stamford, 
Conn. (M-10) Comic strips, chiefly of syndicated origin. Ed- 
ward C. Cronin. 

Popular C New Funnies, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New 
York. (M-10) Comic-strip material, chiefly furnished by syn- 
dicate or staff artists. Chas. Saxon, 

Real Heroes, (Parents’ Magazine Press) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York. (Q) Famous and unsung heroes, past and pres- 
ent. Not necessarily heroes on account of physical strength. 
Full color ‘‘comics.’’ Sources must accompany all scripts. Par- 
ticulars on request. Elliott A. Caplin. 

Silver Streak Comics, 114 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) Car- 
toons, comics, etc. Rates not at hand. 

Street and Smith Comics, 79 7th Ave., New York. Shadow 

Comics, featuring detective-adventure stories (M); True Sport 
Picture Stories, true sport stories (Bi-M); Super- Magician 
Comics, magic in comics (M); Doc Savage Comics, comics of 
adventure (M); Bill Barnes Comics, comics with aviation inter- 
est (Q); Supersnipe Comics, humorous material (Bi-M); Red 
ge Comics, featuring action stories (Q). W. J. de Grouchy, 

Ed. Ind. rates, Acc. 

Commi: Sparkler Comics, (United Features Synd.) 
220 . ah 42nd St. New York. (M-10) Comics on Parade (Q-10). 
All staff work or by special assignment. 

True Comics, (Parents’ Magazine Press) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York. (M) True illustrated stories from history and con- 
temporary affairs. Full color comics. Sources must accompany 
all scripts. Particulars on request. Elliott A. Caplin. 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


SENIOR AGE (16 years up) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Challenge, The, (Presbyterian Pubs.) 165 Elizabeth, Toronto, 
Canada. (W-3) Young people, 16 years up. Adventure, achieve- 
ment, moral short stories 2500-3000, articles 500-1000, fact items, 
fillers. N. A. MacEachern. Varying rates, Pub. 

Classmate, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (W-5) Young people 18 and over. Seasonal short stories 
(5 A ahead), 2500-3600. Features, 1c, Acc. A. D. Moore. 

Forward, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education) With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Young people, 18 to 23 years. 
Short stories 3000; serials 6 to 10 chapters, 3000 each; relig- 
ious poetry; authoritative travel, nature, biographical, histori- 
cal, scientific and general articles, 1000, with 8x10 in, glossy 
prints; editorials about 500; young viewpoint, interesting style. 
Park Hays Miller, 50c per 100 words, Acc. 

Front Rank, The, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo. (W) Young people and adults. Moral short stories 
2500-3500; illustrated articles; poems; fillers; photos. Herbert 
L. Minard. $3.50 per M, Acc. 


Onward, (United Church Pubs.) 229 Queen St., W., Toronto. 
(W) Young people. Short stories, articles, serials, verse, na- 
ture and science material. Archer Wallace. %c, Acc, (Over- 
stocked. ) 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-3) Presbyterian 
young people. Character building short stories, serials, articles, 
editorials. Miss Clarabel Williams. Rates not stated. (Over- 
stocked. ) 

Our Y P 
Elgin, Ill. fw) 
Acc. 

Watchword, (United Brethren Pub. House) 240 W. 5th 
St., Dayton, O. (W) Young people. Short stories 1800-2800; 
serials, miscellany. E. E. Harris. $1.50 to $2 per M, Acc. 

Young People, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701-1703 Chestnut 
Se. Philadelphia, Pa. (W) Young people over 15. Clean, whole- 
some short stories 2000-3000; serials 4-8 chapters, 2500-3000 
each; fact, hobby, how-to- do articles, preferably illustrated, 
100-500; news articles about youn people; verse, high liter- 
ary standard. $4.50 and up per according to nature and 
guality of material, Acc. 


(Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State St., 
oung people 13 to 20 and older. Low rates, 


The Author & Journalist 


Young People’s Journal, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. 
(Q) Brief, striking, thought- provoking editorials, 200-250, for 
young people, 17-23; longer articles, 1500-1800, on relationship 
of Christian youth to war. Acc. (Off the market.) 

Young People’s Paper, (Am. Sunday School Union) 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) Late teen ages, Interde- 
a feature and inspirational articles, short stories up 

2500; serials 13,000; fillers 200-800. All articles and_ stories 
eh present some phase of Bible truth. $4 to $5 per M, Acc, 

Young People’s Weekly, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. 
(W) Ages 18-25, Entirely staff-written. 

Youth (Section of Our Sunday Visitor), Huntington, Ind. (W) 
Short stories 1900; articles of general interest to young people 
16 to 25 yrs. 700. F. A. Fink, Paul Manoski. %c up, Pub. 


INTERMEDIATE AGE (12 to 18) 


(Boy) 

Boy Life, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (W) Boys 13 to 17. Wholesome short stories 1800-2400, 
serials, articles, miscellany. Wm. Folprecht. %-%c, Acc. 

Boys Today, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W-2) Boys 12-17. Alfred D. Moore. 

Boys’ World, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill, (W) Boys 
13-18. Entirely staff-written. 

Canadian Boy, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age boys. Short stories, 
serials, verse, photos. Archer Wallace. %c, Acc. (Over- 
stocked. ) 

Catholic Boy, The, 25 Groveland Terrace, Binasapolis, Minn, 
(M-10) Wholesome action short stories 2500-2800 etepstiona! 
and general interest articles. J. S. Gibbons. % to lc, Pub. 

Pioneer, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys 11 to 15. Short stories 
2500-3000; serials 4 to 10 chapters, 2500-3000 each; illustrated 
articles 700-1200; non-preachy editorials; cartoons; occasional 
verse. Park Hays Miller. $5 per M., photos 50c up, Acc. 


(Girl 
Canadian Girl, Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canad Teen-age girls. Short Re: 


Girlhood Days, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (W) Girls 13 to 17. Wholesome short stories 
1800-2000; serials; miscellany. Maud V. Rouse. %c up, Acc. 

Girls’ Companion, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Girls 14 to 17, Entirely staff-written. 

Girls. Today, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W-2) Girls 12-17, Short stories 1500-3000. Rowena 
Ferguson. 

Queens’ Gardens, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education) 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Girls 12 to 15, Short 
stories 2500-3000; serials 4-8 chapters, 3000 each; illustrated 
articles, 700-1200, editorials, occasional verse, cartoons, Park 
Hays Miller. $5 M, photos 50c up, Acc. 


(Boy and Girl) 

Christian Youth, 325 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) Teen- 
ages; interdenominational. Wholesome short stories with Chris- 
tian teaching and uplift 1500-2000; serials 5000-10,000; fillers; 
nature, fact, how-to-make-it articles, 200-500. Bible puzzles. 
John W. Lane. $8 a story, fillers $1 to $4, puzzles 50c to $1, 
cc, 

Friend, The, (United Brethren Pub. House) Dayton, Ohio. 
(W)_ Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short stories 1200-2500; 
serials 2 to 8 chapters; informational, inspirational articles 
100-800; short verse. J. Gordon Howard. $1 to $3 per story, 
poems 50c to $1, Acc, 

Highway, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo, (W) Boys and girls, 12-18. Short stories not over 2500; 
serials, 8-12 2500-word chapters; poems up to 20 lines; illus- 
trated articles 100-1000. Frances Woolery. $3.50 per M, 

Our Young People, (Augsburg Pub. House) 425 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (W) Articles, stories, photos for illustra- 
tion, to interest young folks 12 to 15. John Peterson. $2.50-$3 
per 1000, 10th of month after Acc. 

uest, (Lutheran Pub. House) 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Boys and girls 12-17. Illustrated descriptive articles; short 
stories 2500; serials 6-12 chapters. Linda C. Albert, Assistant 
Ed. Fair rates, Acc. 

Sunday School Messenger, (Evangelical Pub. House) 3rd and 
Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. (W) Young people, 12 to 17. 
Short stories 1800; serials; nature, science, religious articles; 
verse, editorials 300. W. E. Peffley. $1.25 per M, Acc, 

*Teens, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia. (W) Boys and girls, 12-15. Clean, wholesome short stories 


1500-3000, boy and girl characters; serials 4-10 chapters, 2000 
each; inspirational, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, referably 
illustrated, 100-1500; news articles about young people; verse, 


high literary standard. $4.50 and up, per M, Acc. 


Young Canada, (Presbyterian Publications) 165 Elizabeth, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (W-20) Junior, teen-age boys and girls, 
Short stories 2000; short articles on invention, popular science, 
achievement, nature, foreign lands, etc., up to 500. N. A. Mac- 
Eachern, M.A. Varying rates, Pub. 

Young Catholic M , 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Qhio. 
(W) Boys and girls, junior high age. Short stories, 1200-2000, 
with shorter lengths preferred; serials up to 1000 words per in- 
stallment; plays 1200. Cartoon ideas; short stories, $25. le up, 
non-fiction, Don Sharkey. Acc. 

Young People, (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, 
Ill. (W) A my short stories, serials, Christian ideals for 
children _—— Low rates; payment quarterly. 
Submit meroy Johnson, 317 WwW. Broadway, Little 
Falls, Minn. 

Young People’s Friend, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Moral, character-building, re- 
ligious short stories 1000-2500; serials 8 to 15 chapters; verse 
H to 8 stanzas. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M, Pub. (Sample copy, 
ic). 

Young People’s Standard, (Nazarene Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Short stories up to 2500, ar- 
ticles up to 1200; verse up to 16 lines, fillers. Margaret R. 
Cutting. $2.50 per M, verse 10c line, Acc. (Overstocked. ) 


= 
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Youth’s Comrade, The, (Nazarene Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Boys and girls. teen ages. 
Short stories 2500, also 200-1 000; serials, verse, art work, re- 

per 


age and out-of-door subjects. Miss Edith Lantz. $2.50 


JUNIOR AGE (9 to 12) 
(Boy and Girl) 

Boys’ and Girls’ C (Gospe 1 Trumpet Co.) 5th and 
Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (W) Agee 9 to 15. Stories of char- 
acter building or religious value 1000 to 2000; serials 5 to 10 
chapters; verse 2 to 6 stanzas. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M, 
photos 50c to $2, Pub. (Sample copy, 3c.) 

Children’s Friend, The, (Au ugsbure Pub. House—Lutheran) 
425 S. 4th St., Minneapolis, W) Articles, stories for 
ages 9-12, religious note liked; photos to illustrate. John 
Peterson. .50-$3 per M, 10th of Mo. after Acc. 


Explorer, (United Church Publications) 209 Queen St., 
W.,. Toronto, Canada. (W) Boys and girls A to 11. Short 
stories, serials, verse. Agnes Swinarton. %c, Acc. 

Juniors, (Am. Baptist Pub, Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. (W) Boys and girls 4-10. “> stories, Christian 
point of view, boy and girl characters, 900-2500; Serials 6-10 
chapters, under 2500 words each. ie cconl articles 100 to 


1000. Some poetry. $4.50 per M, Acc. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and girls 3rd, 4th and 5th grade age. Short stories, 
simple vocabulary 800-1000; articles 600, serials up to 4500; 
short fillers, jokes, verse, 12 lines. James J. Pflaum. “ec min., 
photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Junior Life, Pub. Co) 8th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. ) Children 9 to 12. Wholesome short stories 
1200-1500; Maud V. Rouse. 

Junior World, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories up to 2000; serials 
8 to 12 2000-word chapters; poems up to 20 lines; illustrated 
menive articles 100 to 1800. Hazel A. Lewis. $3 to $4 per 

, Acc 


Approx. 


Olive Leaf, (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, III. (Ww) 
Boys and girls, 8 to 11. Religious, adventure short stories 
articles 500; verse 8 to 12 lines. Submit MSS to Rev. J. Hel- 
mer Olsen, 1004 S. 4th St., St. Peter, Minn. %c, Pub. 

Our Girls, (Evangelical Pub. House) 3rd and Reily 
Sts., Ps Fond Pa. Juniors, 9 to 11. Poems, articles. Low 


tates, Acc. 

Our_ Boys and (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State 
St., Elgin, I. hag Wi Bose and girls 9 to 12. Stories; verse; 
photos. Low rates, Acc. 

Picture World, (Am. Sunday School Union) 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (W) Children under 12. Short stories and inci- 
dents impressing moral and spiritual truths 400-800, verse. $5 

M, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 1 Mss. must contain some 
Bible teaching or inspiration. 

Pilot, (Lutheran Pub. House) 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Ages 9 to 12. Short stories, articles. Low rates, Acc. 

Sentinel, (Baptist Santos Sint Board) 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. Boys and girls 9 % 14, Mystery, camp- 
ing, adventure, humorous short stories 1500-2000; articles on 
birds, animals, gardening, games, things to make and do, 500- 
1000; verse. Novella Dillard Preston. ‘%c, Acc. 

Trails for Juniors, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. Material to interest children 8 to 12. Marion 

What to Do, (D.C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 
9 to 12, Entirely staff-written. 
Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Iil. 
W.C.T.U. children’s no. Temperance short stories 
A. M. Langill. %c, Acc. Verse, no payment 


TINY TOT AGE (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 

Dew Drops, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 
6 to 9. Short stories under 1000; puzzle games, poems, and 
very short articles. lc up, Acc. 

Jewels, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. (W) Material for small children. %c, Acc. 

Little Folks, (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran) 425 S. 4th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. (W) Stories to 50, moral, re- 
ligious note, for ages 5-6; verse, 4, 6, 8 lines. “John Peterson. 
ge to %c, 10th of month after Acc 

Children, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State St., 
fig. Children 6 to 8. Low rates, Acc. 

Our Folks, (United Brethren Pub. House) Dayton, 
Ohio. wy Children 4 to 9 years. Short stories 600. 
J. Gordon Howard. Up to %c, Acc. 

Pictures and Stories, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. Material to interest children 6 to 8 Mary 

Ferguson. 


up to 1000. 


Shining Light, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and Crestnut Sts., 
Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. Moral, character- 
building, religious short stories 300-500; nature, religious verse; 
photes of nature, children. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M, Pub. 
(Sample copy, 3c.) 

Stories for Primary Children, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian 
Ed.) Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Children, 6 to 8. 
Character-building short stories 560-800. Stories of world friend- 
ships and religious appreciation. Things to make and do, Park 
Hays Miller, %c, poems under 16 lines, 10c a line, Acc. 

Storyland, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short stories 300-1000; poems up 
to 20 lines; handicraft articles 300-500; drawings or photos, 
child or animal simple puzzles. Hazel A. Lewis, $3 
to $4 per M, 

St _ Bante School Bd.) 161 8th Ave., N., 
Nashville, (W) Child 6 o 8 Short stories 400-700 
articles and “suggestions for va things children can make, 
1 3. verse. Agnes Kenned olmes. No. MSS. purchased 
during July, August. ‘%c, Ace. 

(Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., 


Story World, 
Philadelphia. cv: 2) Children under 9; short stories 500-700; 


simple illustrated story articles up to 400; short verse. 
$4.50 per M, Acc. 
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TRADE JOURNAL LIST 


The Market List of Trade Journals was pub- 
lished in the April Author & Journalist, will ap- 
pear again, thoroughly revised, in a Fall issue. 


A later report from Junior Arts & Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill., published monthly except 
during July and August, is that it is not now in the 
market for any editorial materal except units and 
projects worked out by teachers in their classrooms. 


Orate Fratres, Collegeville, Minn., is a “liturgical 
review,” publishing only articles dealing with the 
liturgy of the Catholic Church. Rev. Godfrey Diek- 
mann, O.S.B., is editor. 


The American Newspaper Boy, 416-20 N. Marshall 
St., Winston-Salem, N. C., formerly listed in our 
Quarterly Market List, has present needs so small 
that the editor, Bradley Welfare, has asked that it 
not be listed. States Mr. Welfare: ‘We are still 
buying short fiction occasionally, but one short a 
month is all the space we can give to it. Our size 
has been reduced to about one-sixth of normal. 


The Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, will sponsor the Fourth Annual Writers’ 
Conference of the Middlewest. Information may be 
obtained from Mrs. Everett Fontaine, secretary, Evans- 
ton, Ill. Representatives of seventeen literary groups 
are planning the conference. The 1942 session was 


attended by more than 800 persons. 
—_ self-addressed stamped envelope 
943 PR 


POETS: 
IZE PROGRAM; Quarterly 


prizes, $25; mR...2, Book Contest, etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
tg ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas, Texas 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 7 R F F 
ascinating writing fie ay bring 
‘ou up to $5.00 per hour spare time DETAILS 
xperience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. F-162 St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers. 
ALL _ STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romaace Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror 
ale, Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of 
successful writers have testified to the invaluable aid 
given them by the Plot Genie. Write for information 


and prices. 
For Article Writers 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started many 
non-fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thou- 
sands of sources for article ideas. Write for ormation. 


Big Dime’s Worth! 

-Take your choice of any of these twelve new gy ory 
by Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00 

Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing Formula. 
How To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize 
Your Own Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How 
To Write a Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The 
Subconscious Mind, Story Writing Self Taught, How To 
Write Your Life Story, How To Choose a Success Pen 
Name, How to Market Your Story, Interesting Story 
Openings. 

Descriptive literature on the Plot Genie System and on 
“Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent free upon request. 

GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c. Supply innumerable plot 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose 
dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 60, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Please state if you own Plot Genie) 
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HA 
mye ARK 

The Span Magazine, 1923 Bremenn Ave., St. Louis, 
is resuming publication with the June-July issue. 
Writers interested in its anthology contest, for which 
first prize is 64-page book, publication on royalty or 
$100 cash, should write for rules. A poetry contest, 
offering prizes on the same basis as for the anthology 
contest, closes May 31st, 1943. The anthology contest 
closes September 1, 1943. : 

Editors of Fawcett confession magazines, Life Stor) 
and Romantic Story, 1501 Broadway, New York, state 
they are getting too many of the straight-lined con- 
fession-for-confession’s-sake stories of the sin, suffer, 
and repent variety, rather than the human interest 
true story type of emotional conflict and problem. 

Our New York reporter writes: “The first-person 
field still continues to be a lucky strike market for 
pulp authors, for the confessions are “two to one” on 
rates—2% cents a word as against top pulp of 144 
cents. Only two or three pulps pay more than that. 
The average is 1 cent in the pulps as against an 
average of 2 cents in the confessions. Secrets Mag- 
azine is paying a bit less than Fawcetts, Macfadden, 
Hillman and Dell. These latter magazines are con- 
sidered Class A by the writers; Secrets is Class B, 
and the others, Class C. 

Red Circle Magazines announce the removal of 
their offices and editorial rooms to 366 Madison 
Ave., from 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Mail addressed to W his pers, 280 Madison Ave.. 
New York, is returned by the postoffice marked 
“Removed.” 

American Legion Magazine, 1 Park Ave., New 
York, Alexander Gardiner, editor, asks that con- 
tributors please query before submitting material. 

David McKay Co. Comics, (Ace, King, Magic), 
604 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, announces that 
short stories have been discontinued in the magazine 
for the duration. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., To- 
peka, Kans., is temporarily overstocked with serials. 


Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York, is es- 
pecially interested at this time in wart stories and 
articles. 

Gags, 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, pays en ac- 
ceptance, at varying flat rates, for screwball peems, 


cartoons, crossword puzzles, and other humorous mia- 
terial. Editor is Del Pocre. 

Real Story, 1476 Broadway, New York, Mary Rol- 
lins, editor, pays 21/4 cents a word up to 10,000 
words, $350 for 20,000 words, on acceptance, for 
first-person love and domestic stories, written from 
viewpoint of both men and women. Short. stories 
should run around 5500 words, novelettes 10,000 to 
20,000. All rights to manuscripts are bought. 

The Gift and Art Buyer, 260 Sth Ave., New York, 
Thomas V. Murphy, editor, reports: “We are buy- 
ing practically nothing for the Geyer publications 
these days, because of lack of space and an over- 
abundance of articles on hand.” 

Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y.., 
for each ancedote of 300 words or less 

s “Life in These United States’ section. 


pays $100 
used in 


The Author & Journalist 


Hobo News, 105 W 52nd St., New York, a semi- 
monthly edited by Pat Mulkern, uses hobo, vagabond 
articles, essays, short stories, 600 to 800 words. Do 
not submit sophisticated stories for the white collar 
gentry, but humorous, human interest, thrilling ar- 
ticles and stories from the ‘‘lower depths.”’ Editorials, 
verse and photos are not wanted at this time. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at 1 cent a word or better. 

World Astrology, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
a monthly edited by Miss Marion N. Beale, uses ar- 
ticles on astrological and kindred occult subjects writ- 
ten in a popular vein, to 2500 words, but, says Miss 
Beale, “Most material is contributed—we pay only 
for specially ordered articles.” 

Midwest Aviation & Yachting, 2816 Eaton Tower, 
Detroit, Mich., a monthly edited by Robert Perry, pays 
1 cent a word on publication for articles on aircraft 
and yacht building, yacht clubs, C.A.P., etc., and news 
items and photos on mid-western aviation and small 
boat activities. 

The Missionary, 411 W. 59th St., New York, is at 
present overstocked with short stories, which comprise 
about all the material purchased. “We have more 
manuscripts on hand than we will be able to print 
over a year,’ writes Rev. John B. Harvey, editor. 
When the market is open, payment is made on accept- 
ance at 1 cent a word. All editorial comment, book 
reviews and quotations from men in public life as 
well as current periodicals are prepared in the publi 
cation’s own office, or by special writers. The same 
situation exists in connection with articles on religion, 
moral and ethical subjects. All fiction contains a 
religious or moral emphasis. 

Holy Name Journal, 141 E. 65th St., New York, 
Rev. Urban Nagle, O. P., editor, pays on publication 
at $5 or $10 a page (1800 to 2700 words) for ar- 
ticles of interest to Catholic men; biographical; world 
affairs; human interest, etc., and for essays stimulating 
readers to be better Christians and better citizens. 

The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New 
York, continues to run several departments which 
offer payment for “bests” submitted. The “Why 
Don't They?” editor pays $1 for each suggestion 
accepted which offers a new idea for inventions, sub- 
stitutions, gadgets, improvements, etc. The Minute- 
men editor pays $5 for each item used on some per- 
son, or group of persons doing an unusual bit to 
win the war. The Sign department pays $5 for each 
picture published of an amusing sign, with two or 
three-line caption. And the Slogan department offers 
a $25 war bond for each victory slogan accepted for 
American Magazine artists to illustrate. Contributions 
should be addressed to the department at which they 


are aimed. 
INFLUENCE AND LUCK 

As a writer, should you be interested in ‘‘pull’’? 
Will chance be a large factor in your career? 

After over 30 years of professional writing, 
Miriam Allen deFord discusses the subject, honestly 
and fearlessly, in our July issue. Some of her state- 
ments will surprise you. When you have read this 
analysis, perhaps you will revise your attitudes and 
plans. 


June, 1943 


Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., 
Boston, publishers of ‘Greeting Cards of Character.” 
give the following suggestions for humorous material 
for everyday lines and new Valentine lines: Keep 
ideas short, with opening lines so worded that they 
will ‘‘click” on first reading, and also be good for 
illustrating, and last lines, as always, the grand finale 
with plenty of humor; try to get a definite wish into 
all family verses, not just as a forethought in the title 
or an afterthought, but actually part of the verse; 
remember that the new generation of young folks does 
not like our old hackneyed phrases, but wants snappy, 
up-to-the-minute, short material, not sentimental and 
not old time-ish; ideas are more important than verses. 
“Do you ever submit your humorous verses or ideas 
for opinions?”, asks F. M. Wentworth. “Everyone,” 
he says, ‘has a different reaction, but if eight out of 
ten ‘go for it’ I'll bet you have a seller.” 

Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 194 E. 76th St., 
New York, pays on acceptance, within one or two 
weeks after manuscript has been received, at 1 cent 
a word, for articles and essays centering on Eucharist, 
between 2000 and 3000 words, short stories with 
fiction background, but no “‘preachifying,’’ and some 
verse, preferably of religious character. Short items 
and fillers are bought, if centered on Eucharist. Rev. 
William A. La Verdiere is editor. 

The Bedding Manufacturer, 1029 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., edited by Robert P. Lo- 
gan, pays 114 cents a word on acceptance for articles 
covering the manufacturing and marketing problems 
of bedding manufacturers—success stories, etc., of 
bedding manufacturers, from 800 to 1200 words. $3 
apiece is paid for photos used. 

Sunset Magazine, Lane Publishing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Walter L. Doty, editor, reports: ‘Our supply 
of poetry so far exceeds our demand that I hesitate 
to say that we are in the market. The rate of pay- 
ment is 25 cents a line. Of course, we accept no 
contribution from writers outside of the seven West- 
ern states.” 

Poetry Promenade, Greenway Road, Grand Island, 
New York, after seven years’ existence as a syndicate 
(Ullman Feature Service) column featuring original 
and reprint verse with thumbnail sketches of the 
poets, is one of the casualties resulting from govern- 
ment restrictions on newsprint. “It will be resumed 
after the war,” ‘states Richmond George Anthony, 
editor. 

A subscriber reports the following experiences: 
Opportunity, 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago,has not 
run anything not written by the “office’’ since De- 
cember—in April, had not paid for an article used 
in December; Catholic Charities Review, 1317 S St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., ignores all inquiries 
concerning an article held since October, 1942; Catho- 
lic Virginian, 811 Floyd Ave., Richmond, Va., has 
held two articles since September, ignores letters of 
inquiry; the Rosary Magazine, 141 E. 65th St., New 
York, is very fine to deal with, quick to report, pays 
a little better than 14 cent a word. 

The Shield, Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, uses articles concerned with Catholic 
missionary work. “As a rule,” writes James T. 
Hurley, managing editor, ‘these are written at our 
request by special arrangement with the writers.” 
Payment is made on acceptance. The magazine is 
published from October through May. 

Cosgrove’s Magazine, 414-415 Housman Bldg., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is not in the market for ma- 
terial of any sort. 


Your Mind Magazine, 103 Park Ave., New York, 


Dr. Thomas Garrett, editor, is open for more material 
on metaphysical subject matter. 
not less than 1 cent a word. 


Rate announced is 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* x * 


In the past three years I have sold some 


3000-3500 stories ... articles... serials 
. series. Now, I'm teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


* 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


Sanford, Florida 


DON’T HOLD THAT MS 
any longer. Editing and suggestions no doubt will 
make it marketable. 
Try 
FLORENCE GRAY WEBSTER 
328 North 53rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
In editorial department of Country Gentleman 6 years; a 
book reviewer for Philadelphia Inquirer 5 years; social and 
club reporter, writer and critic. (All fields except Radio). 
Criticism fee, $2.00 for first 1500 words; then 40 cents 
per 1000. Enclose fee, please. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and your out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, re- 
vise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 


Spelling Corrected 
10c Per Page, Including Carbon 
Two First Pages 


GAYL BAKER 
P. O. Box 2765, Denver. Colo. 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’’ 

Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 
rangement of ineffective phrasing; correction of gram- 
matical errors, unintentional — 

ation and unclimactic paragraphin: 50 per 
Both, 60c. Verse: typing, per e; crit 


One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-3 Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


CAN YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios, too. Outstanding 
pictures are marking up records at the boxoffice. 
Producers are searching earnestly for the story. 

I offer complete service in presentation of suitable 
sereen stories . . . also critical literary and selling 
guidance for novels, plays, short stories, at reasonable 
rates. 

Write today for free information. If you can turn 
out stories for Hollywood markets, I CAN SELL 
THEM! This statement is backed by 23 years of 
motion picture experience. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919) 
6605 Hellywond Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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WHAT SHOULD A WRITER 
READ? 


$10 For the Best Letter 


What relationship does a writer's reading 
bear to his professional success? Should he 
read much or little? What should he read? 
The Author & Journalist is moved to ask these 
questions by a letter received from W. J. H., 
a Missouri writer who has had considerable 
success. 


I almost wrecked m¥ writing career by fol- 
lowing the wrong reading habits. I accepted 
at face value a prevalent fallacy, and soaked 
myself in the stories of the magazines I hoped 
to sell to. I tried to know everything that 
competitors were writing. The system may help 
some writers, but it just about wrecked me. 
After a few months of it, my morale was so 
poor that I quit writing. The editors were 
shooting my stories back, and I didn’t blame 
them. Once I had had a story-telling gift, but 
I seemed to have lost it. 

I got back to writing after months when I 
hadn’t read an all-fiction book of any kind. A 
story came over me—I had to write it. When 
I sent it out, I considered it money in the bank. 
I knew it would sell, and it did. 

I don’t read the stuff my competitors are 
writing, and haven’t done so for many years. 
Once I tried to keep abreast of all the current 
best-sellers ; I thought an honest-to-God literary 
man should do that. Now I wait for them to 
become reprints (in which form I find that 
practically none of them have any appeal to 


me.) 

“But the time I spend reading has increased. 
I put in enormous amounts of time over source 
material of one kind and another. I try to get 
hold of the material which few writers see and 
which the general public does not see at all. 

“I browse in current literature far outside 
my field. It rests me, and I find myself get- 
ting ideas from it. I read newspapers. I 
haven’t missed an issue of Time in 14 years. 

“When I write, I write out of a story sense 
of what will appeal, today, to editors and read- 
ers. The right kind of reading helps me keep 
that sense alert and keen, and, in addition, 
provides me with much of my material.” 


We offer $10 for the best letter on the 
question, “What Should a Writer Read?” En- 
tries must be received by July 1, and return 
postage should accompany if the writer wishes 
his letter returned. Address Contest Editor, 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


*‘“MURDER SAILS THE CRIMSON ARROW” 
Is a serial I just placed with CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS SYNDICATE (revised under my direction, 
as was a second sale, same week, for same author, 
to FLYING CADET). I’ve sold books, short 
shorts, articles, westerns, short stories, etc. Jour- 
nalism grad., U. of Ill. Many sales own stuff. 
How about selling yours? Reading fee: $1 first 
1,000 words, 25c per additional 1,000. 


John T. Kieran, 107 E. Winter Ave., Danville, III. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


This month, six of my pupils netted from poetry $250, 
stee, $100, $36, rc and $20. Let me help you do as well. 
For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their verse, 
including my work as instructor in versification at New 
York University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poets’ Handbook are now 
standard. Why neglect longer the many profits from ver- 
sification? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 


longer’. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 
CLEMENT WOOD 
BOZENKILL DELANSON, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalist 


Poet Laureate, 7 Clarke St., Binghamton, N. Y.., is 
offering $10 in war savings stamps for the three best 
poems in each monthly issue. Selection is made by 
readers’ ballots. Poet Laureate’s policy is concerned 
more with thought expression than with mere mechan- 
ical orthodoxy of verse, and all forms are acceptable. 
There is no payment other than prizes. July issue will 
be a patriotic number, and the August issue is planned 
as an All-Canadian edition. Canadian poets are in- 
vited to contribute to this issue, especially. 


Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilica of 
St. Anne, Quebec, Can., J. George Burman, managing 
editor, uses articles, 1200 to 2000 words, of partic- 
ular interest to Catholics, and short stories, 1500 to 
2500 words, with Catholic tone and clever plots. 
“Our readers,” writes Mr. Burman, “live in widely- 
scattered areas of Canada, the United States, and the 
British Isles, hence articles should have a general 
interest. Don’t send us goody-goody stories, hack- 
neyed plots, too-too sweet characters.’ Payment is 
made on acceptance at about $15 for first contribu- 
tions, articles or stories. 


Liguorian, Box 148, Oconomowoc, Wis., Donald F. 
Miller, editor, does not accept contributed material 
except by previous arrangement with the author. 

Verservice, Batavia, New York, “an organization of 
contemporary American poets dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of America’s subtlest art—her poetic self- 
expression,” hopes to bring out about July 1 a bi- 
monthly magazine, Embers, containing material of in- 
terest to writers, with especial emphasis on the field 
of poetry and poets. No payment can be offered as 
yet, but full recognition will be accorded the author 
of any manuscript used. 


Several writers have objected to the statement ‘“De- 
cision is given promptly,’’ used in connection with 
Better Homemaking, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 
Opinion is that “within four or five months” should 
be substituted for “promptly.” 

The OWI, Magazine Division, lists a dozen subjects 
on which it would like July and August issues to 
handle. They are: Wartime Vacations, Workers for 
Food Canning Plants, Don’t Travel, Axis Propaganda, 
Chaplains at War, The Quislings, Battle Training, 
Wanted: Old Timers, Putting Up the Food, Our For- 
ests Go to War, New Nurses Needed, and Women 
in Germany. 

The following magazines have been discontinued, 
most of them “for the duration” 

Stocking Parade, 25 E. 46th St., New York. 

Fireside Chatter and Fiction, W. Albany, N. Y. 

Arts and Decoration Combined with The Spur, 
116 E. 16th St., New York. 

Sports Action, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Sweetheart Stories, All-Fact Detective, Five Novels, 
(Dell), 149 Madison Ave., New York. 

Dynamic Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York. 

Clues-Detective Stories, Street & Smith's Mystery 
Magazine, (Street & Smith), 79 7th Ave., New York. 


Blue Book Lengths 


A. & J.: 

Aside from the sort of material we are using, wnat we 
want, of course, is something new, something better and 
something different. 

We try not to be hidebound about lengths. ‘The Lord’s 
Prayer,” if a recent enumeration is correct, contains 71 
words; the ‘Twenty-third Psalm,” 118; the “Gettysburg 
Address,”” 270; “‘The Declaration of Independence,” 1321; 
all of these are great literature. So, too, is ‘““War and 
Peace’’—although I don’t know if anyone has ever enum- 
erated the wordage. The foregoing will suggest my be- 
lief that material of any length deserves attention if the 


quality is interesting. 
230 Park Ave., DONALD KENNICOTT, 
New York, Y Editor, Blue Book Magazine. 


A. & J 
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They Were Beginners 
a Few Months Ago... 


Viola Cornett 


“Practical Liter: Help,”’ 
ary Help, 


Today a_ regular contributor 
to New ve, Love Fiction, 

omance, etc. 
She wrote on April 21, 1943: 
“The 22 sales you have made 
for me during the few months 
since I first submitted a story 
to your agency are truly amaz- 
ing. I have found my associa- 
tion with you infinitely prof- 
itable.’’ 


in ective agaz' 
Tales, Shadow, Ten 


tory ve a 
others. On April 29, 1943, he 
wrote: 

“You sold my first story last 
November aiter | revised it 
in line with your very specific 
suggestions. In the past five 
months you've sold 14 of my 
stories, in each succeeding 
month showing sales to bet- 
ter detective markets at better 
consider that I’d been unable 
consider that Id been unable 
to sell a single story before I 


et news letter on request. 


While YOU Collect Rejections? 


Not only are Lenninger clients constantly getting bigger and more fre- 
quent checks from markets where we have already established them, but 
many are being pushed ahead into magazines they have never hit before. 
Within the past month we sold first contributions for Ben T. Young to 
Collier’s, for A. R. Bosworth to Esquire, for Betsy Emmons to American 
Legion and for S. I. Kishor to Collier’s, at rates ranging from fifteen to 
forty-five cents per word. We made repeat sales for A. R. Bosworth to 
This Week and for C, P. Donnel to Liberty at higher prices than they 
ever received before. And we pushed other clients into such markets as 
Look, Everywoman’s, Toronto Star, Photoplay, Woman’s Life, etc., as 
well as pulps too numerous to mention. . . . 

To get results like these you need the expert guidance of an agency that 
knows what the editors want to buy teday. Our twenty years’ experience 
in developing new writers into big name professionals is at your service. 
If you have sold $1,000 worth to magazines within the last year, our 
help costs you only the commission of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 
20% on foreign sales. If you have sold $500 worth in the last year, we 
will grant you a 50% reduction of reading rates to beginners. If you are 
a beginner, we must charge you a reading fee as listed below, until we 
have sold $1,000 worth of your work. 

Our fees are $2.50 on manuscripts up to 2,000 words; $5.00 on scripts 
between 2,000 and 5,000 words; $1.00 per thousand on those 5-12,000. 
Special rates on longer novelets and novels. For this you receive an hon- 
est professional appraisal of your work, revision and replot suggestions 
if it can be made salable, or 


rs started in with you our recommendation of suit- AUGUST LENNIGER 
ae able scripts to editors and 
Booklet, and latest suggestions for new copy in 


New York, N. Y. 


Literary 
line with your talents. 56 West 45th St. 


; $$ SLANT $ $ 


Sold my own fiction and non-fiction, rave-reviewed 
my books, flashed my news over the wire services. 
And I can teach you the secrets paying big money for 
talent and ability. For who knows them better than a 
2 selling writer and experienced publisher? 
$ $$ $ 
; If you need help—lI’ll give you practical oa a 


useful criticism, sales help when warranted, for 
plus return postage per short story. Send now to: 


$ Barry Storm Box 92-A Aguila, Ariz. 


RALPH W. WHITE 

Writer, Critic and Adviser 
Invites you to discuss successful plans for increasing 
your income—plans that have attracted writers ap- 
pearing in the best pulps, confessions, and many 
slicks including This Week, Cosmo, Collier’s. If you 
are selling, or on the verge of it, I have real news 
for you. No obligation, except a stamp. Please write 


me fully at: 
21 Langdon Ave., Watertown, Mass. Phone WAT 7620 


PUT IT IN A POLIVOPE (t23¢ mark), 
(patent pending) 
The Versatile Roundtrip Envelope 
Learn how you can save up to 13c per story submitted. 
A dime brings trial manuscript Polivope and full par- 
ticulars. Save time and money, order a trial group now, 
a $1 bill postpaid. 

Group 1—30 Polivopes for short once-folded manuscripts. 
Group 2—20 Polivopes for book-length flat manuscripts. 

Group 3—18 fold-size and 8 flat-size Polivopes. 
Remember, one equals two except in cost, weight and 

postage. Versatility Is Not Hypothetical. 

“IT’S IN THE FOLD!” 

G. E. POWELL, Envelopes Los Angeles, Calif. 
2032 E. 74th St. 


ATTENTION, PLEASE 


information on a most remarkable of- 
fer, send a card or letter to me asking for 
details on my article writing course. In a few 
short weeks you may be selling your entire 
article output if you follow my methods. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS STATION E 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


For 


CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 


War work necessitates discontinuing my sales service, 
but latest market information will be furnished for all 
salable material. $1.00 per short story under 6,000 words 
covers consideration reading; brief criticism if unsalable, 
or detailed treatment suggested at a separate charge. 
Reading fee for short-shorts under 2,000 words, 2 for 
$1.00, plus return postage. No folder; no free readings 
Personal calls by appointment only. 

Box 148 


RICHARD TOOKER phcenix, Ariz. 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks 
through pulps. Clients have made the Post, Esquire, etc. 


PLAN FOR A NOVEL! — 


Write your testimonial of faith in The American Way of 
life of yesterday, today, tomorrow. A novel may ca 
it better than a short story. My NOVEL WRITING 
PLAN is a day-by-day guidance through preliminary note- 
taking, organization and expanding the idea, assembling 
the characters, plotting, making up the chapters, bal- 
ancing for dramatic emphasis, first draft, and revision, 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly written book, the only 
kind that will sell; and the book must sell! Your written 
faith will help others who cannot write theirs. 


Write for free particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


TO SUCCEED YOU MUST PLEASE WOMEN 
for they constitute 85% of all readers. Therefore, the 
‘“‘woman touch’’ is needed to sell. Few men understand 
complex female reactions. Are your female characters 
synthetic? My clients’ and my work on stands monthly. 
MILDRED |. REID 
Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 
My books: 2131% Ridge, Evanston, Ill. 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! [Advance orders] 
WRIT S: HE YOURSELVES! [Formulas] 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! [Technique] 
CLASSES AND. CLUBS IN CHICAGO AND EVANST 


? 
1.25 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years of editorial experience 
qualifies me to render that assist- 
ance. I am helping others—I can 
help YOU! Agents welcome stories 
“doctored’”’ by me. Editors and 
clients freely commend my work. 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Beginner’s Courses in 
Short Story Writing and writing 
for the Juvenile Magazines. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Literary Consultant Wollaston, Mass. 


= 
| 
| 
| 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Modern Screen, 149 Madison Ave., New York, is 
running interesting monthly contests. In the July 
issue, a contest will be announced on the new movie, 
“Rosie O'Grady,”’ starring Betty Grable. The con- 
test will consist of writing a Betty Grable Alphabet 
(taking each letter of the star’s name and thinking 
up a word or phrase which begins with the same let- 
ter and pertains to Betty Grable.) Prizes will be as 
follows: Ist, I. J. Fox skunk coat; 2nd, $200 in 
war bonds; 3rd-8th, $100 each in war bonds; 9th- 
18th, $50 in war bonds; 19-th44th, $25 each in 
war bonds; 45th-345th, $1.00 each in war stamps. 
All war bonds donated by 20th Century Fox. The 
contest will run from abeut the 10th of June, the 
on-sale date of the July issue, to August 10th. Only 
one entry will be allowed per person—more than one 
will disqualify the contestant. 

The semi-annual Trailer Liar’s Contest is announced 
by Mission Village, 5675 W. Washington Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. For the biggest fib in which a 
trailer plays a part, or travel, or adventure, told in 
200 words, there will be paid a $50 war bond. Sec. 
ond prize is a $25 war bond, 3rd, a $15 war stamp. 
In addition, there are 10 consolation prizes, also 10 
one-year subscriptions to Tratler Travel, 35 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, or Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. Entries may be mailed to Lies 
at Mission Village, or the contest editor of Trare/ 
Topics, Trailer Travel, or Western Trailer Life, 4400 
San Fernando Road, Glendale, Calif. All entries 
must be postmarked before June 30, 1943. 

The theme for the Ada-Mohn-Landis Prize Contest, 
for 1944, is ‘Total Abstinence Helps Build for the 
Future through Health, Safety, Business Efficiency, 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY AGENT 
25 Years 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
Reading Fee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One Dollar 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


28 lb. Rawhide Glazed Kraft. Authors say these are ex- 
cellent envelopes and good value. 

25 9x12 and 25 125 8! Hammermill Bond 
32 6x9 and 32 6%x9'%__.. 1.00 Letterheads, 125 Envelopes, 


printed 3 or lines, both 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11_ 1.00 


for $1.50 prepaid. 
Prices subject to change without notice. Add 10% west 
of Rockies or Canada; 5c to checks over $1.00. Complete 


list on request. Writers’ books bought, sold, rented. 
LEE E. GOOCH, 202AJ, Hernando, Miss. 


WRITE TO SELL 


NOW is the TIME - - HERE is the PLACE 
to get 
The friendly, intelligent, constructive criticism 
you need. 
Detailed criticism and revision suggestions: 


$2 up to 3500 words. 

$3.50 for 3500 to 5000 words 

50c per thousand up to 20,000 words 
Articles: $2.00 up to 3000 words 
Juveniles: $1 up to 1500 words 


Plot Wheel for plots at your fingertips........... 
HUGH L. PARKE 


Highland Park P. O. Box 3471 
Detroit, Michigan 


$3.00 


The Author & Journalis 


Social Life, and Spiritual Life.” The theme may be 
treated in any one of the above phases. Two types of 
manuscripts are desired—senior declamations, to be 
used by adults and youths, maximum, 1000 words, 
minimum, 750; first prize, $40, second prize, $20.; 
junior declamations, to be used by boys and girls 
under high-school age (approximately 10 to 13 
years) but not by small children, maximum, 600 
words, minimum, 400, first prize, $40, second prize 
$20. In addition to the cash awards, honorable 
mention will be given to the best manuscripts in each 
class. The National W.C.T.U. reserves the right to 
purchase, at % cent a word, any or all manuscripts 
receiving honorable mention. Right is also reserved 
to withhold prizes if none of the manuscripts is 
deemed by the judges to be suitable for publicatior 
in the collections of readings used in the nationa 
speech contests. Address entry to Landis Contest, 
National W.C.T.U., Evanston, Ill. Contest will close 
Friday, March 31, 1944. 

The Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., announces various prizes to 
be awarded for unpublished work at the Fourth An- 
nual Writers’ Conference to be held July 28-31. De- 
tails may be obtained by sending a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope to the Conference. 

The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill., is offering $225 in prizes for practical helps and 
hints for printers during the present emergency. Man- 
uscripts must not exceed 1000 words. Subject select- 
ed may cover maintenance or repair of a piece of 
equipment or machinery, or it may be a money-saving 
or maintenance idea on lubrication; an accident-pre 
vention idea; a cost-keeping idea—anything of helj 
to a printer. First prize is a $100 war savings bond 
2nd, a $50 bond; 3rd, a $25 bond; next five prize: 
$10 each in war savings stamps. Regular space rate: 
will be paid for Hints and Helps published from 
month to month during the contest. Prizes are in 
addition to space rates. Contest closes Sept. 1, 1943. 
Mark all entries ‘‘For Entry in Hints and Helps Con- 


test.” 


SUMMER RADIO INSTITUTE 

Short cuts to radio careers are offered to 100 
fortunate selectees by the Summer Radio Institute 
which will be conducted by the National Broad- 
casting Co. and Northwestern University from June 
21 to July 31. Inquiries and applications should be 
addressed to Albert Crews, Institute director, Evans- 
ton, Ill. The courses, all coeducational, will include 
announcing, radio acting, dramatic writing, control 
room techniques, continuity writing, etc. “To be 
considered by the admissions committee, a prospective 
student must be eligible for general admission to the 
University and must demonstrate his ability to profit 
from the courses offered.” The 100 students com- 
pleting courses last year had 150 radio positions of- 


fered them. 


QUIET, PLEASE! 
By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


Mama, in her padded sneakers, 
Warns us to be muted speakers— 
Daddy has a plot. 
Minds expanding gruesome murders 
Into thirty-thousand worders, 
Mustn’t be distraught. 
Should a sequence get contrary, 
Every chirp of the canary 
Riles him like a Turk. 
Goodness—calm that splashing guppy! 
Rock the baby—hush the puppy! 
Genius is at work. 


June, 1943 


THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


(Personals) 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is four 
cents a word first insertion, three cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
cents per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary 
critics and agents, correspondence schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the publishers, and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. 


BOOKS. “THE ART AND SCIENCE OF PER- 
SONAL MAGNETISM” (Dumont), $1.60. “Dy- 
namic Thought” (Hamblin), $2.50. “Rex Ac- 
quarious Dream Book,” 40c. E, Johnson, 732 
North Ada St., Chicago, Til. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST of used courses in 
writing, dancing, and music. Famous schools. 
Lowest prices. Please include stamp. Miss N. 
M. Sevetson, Lakefield, Minn. 


HOW TO WRITE “Quiz Questions That Click’—3 
dimes. Writers’ Service, Randolph, Wis. 


SELL YOUR POEMS. Necessary information and 
50 buying markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY at home! No orders to 
solicit, no people to meet. Easy, enjoyable 
pastime for anyone. Details, 25c. Laura Dick- 
son, Anderson, S. C. 


YOUNG WOMEN IN THE TWENTIES, join my 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB and write a lonesome sol- 
dier. Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. 
Postage, please. 


FOR $1.00 YOU CAN GET DIRECT from author 
3 new songs. “America Is For You,” “ ‘Scat!’ 
Said the Pussy Cat,” “Tomorrow at Eight.” Art 
a ~ ua Rm. 1506, 10 W. 47th St., New York, 


ROGET’S THESAURUS —the Writer’s Helping 
Eand. The indispensable “word-finder.” It 
classifies words and phrases by ideas. Cloth- 
bound, full Library size. Gloria Press, 1926!/2 
Bonsalle, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILL- 
ERS. Facts. Figures, Methods, Markets, 25 
cents. Gloria Press, 1926144 Bonsallo Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


WHAT TO WRITE AND WHERE TO SELL IT. 
Answers all the questions a beginner longs to 
know. Encourages the sluggard and inspires 
the Veteran. $1.00 prepaid.—Alice Whitson Nor- 
ton, 1001 McFerrin Road, Nashville, Tennessee. 


MYSTERY WRITERS 


IF YOU’RE GOING TO WRITE A MYSTERY, 
“You'll be a fool if you try it without Rodell 
at your side... the Hoyle of Homicide,” says 
Anthony Boucher in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, of “MYSTERY FICTION THEORY AND 
TECHNIQUE” by Marie F. Rodelle, editor of 
Bloodhound Mysteries. A detailed exposition 
“rich in guide posts” (Dorothy B. Hughes.) Only 
$2.00. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Dept. AJ-1, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, or bookstores. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, agent 
for past eleven years, sells to slick, pulp 
and. book markets for few clients now 
making more than 100 sales a month. He 
has three classifications of authors, depend- 
ing on their records. He sells no course, 
handling only natural writers. Write before 
submitting, outlining your record or aspira- 
tions. Personal service assured. 


HOW TO PLOT AND WHY. A pocket-size book 
of priceless value to writers having difficulty 
selling. $1.00 post paid. Money back guarantee. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1943 YEARBOOK. Second 
annual edition. Marolla Press, Pence, Wis. 


GHOSTWRITER — Fifteen years experience in 
mending writing for marketing. I do not tell 
what to do. I do it for you. Reference Women’s 
Who’s Who. Correspondence requires return 
postage. Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove. Fla. 


ONE POEM CRITICIZED FREE with each order 
for SLANT IT AND SELL IT, clothbound book 
telling exactly how to write and sell verse, by 
former editor of magazine, who sells her own 
verse. Send $1 to author, Bess Samuel Ayres, 
305 S. Willomet, Dallas. Texas. 


YCUR PLOTS AND IDEAS developed into stories 
or articles. $2 per thousand words. Special 
rates on lengthy scripts. Patillo Agency, Clan- 
ton, Alabama. 


MARGARET FROST, Literary Agent 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, marketed. Special 
attention to the young writer. 


All manuscripts carefully read, properly marketed, 
or concrete suggestions made for revision. 


Write for full information. 
STORY WORKSHOP 


P. O. Box 115 New Dorp, N. Y. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market 
open to beginning writers, and the only one where you 
can EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my clients has sold 
70 stories and articles—another one received $30 for his 
first published story. My special course of instruction in 
WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches 
everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON, MASS. 


vite to Sell 
SUCCESS IN WRITING- 


Success in writing may be largely 
—e a matter of psychological condition- 
ing. The Author & Journalist way, through 
David Raffelock’s personal course, PRAC- 
TICAL FICTION WRITING, enables you to 
progress steadily and definitely to your goal 
of writing salable stories. You learn to rec- 
ognize story material, to construct it solidly 
so that it will be entertaining and market- 


able. 
OUTSTANDING RECORD 


A. & J. training is responsible for students’ 
sales to almost every magazine published. 
A. & J. students sell their work, for they are 
trained to sell. Learn today about this pro- 
fessional traiming that is highly recommend- 
ed by leading editors and authors. 


FREE STORY REPORT 


We will gladly send you complete informa- 
tion about the course and our important 
booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” free. 
Write us promptly and we will send you a 
free coupon for a manuscript report. o ob- 
ligation to you. 


A. & J. SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1889 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me your booklet and all informa- 


tion about your course. And include the free 
Coupon. A.J.—June '43 


ADDRESS 


PUNCTUATION 
AT A GLANCE 


By Robert C. Schimmel S.B., M.A., M.Ed. 


A Handy Chart For Busy Writers 


Covers all the troublesome rules for punctuation 
and covers them. 


Not in a book 
Not in a pamphlet 


But on a handy, single card the size of a sheet of 
typewriter paper. 
AS MODERN AS A STREAMLINER! 
Use the accompanying coupon and send for your copy 
NOW! 


Printed on vellum suitable for framing—or hard 
everyday usage. 


ROYAL PUBLISHING CO., Milton, Mass. 


Enclosed please find 25c in coin for which please 
send me your handy chart, PUNCTUATION AT A 
GLANCE (Please print). 


Name 


State 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 


Let us see some of your work. 


You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be competently rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 


Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


(If you wish to have BUSINESS LETTERS AT A 
GLANCE which also sells for 25c we will be glad to 
send you arts for the reduced price of 35c 
since we save mailing and handling charges.) Dept. 12. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
1837 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 


THE UZZELLS AND A POST SALE 


Much good reading arrives on our desk these days but the real thrillers 
are the letters of appreciation from writers we have worried over, worked 


with, trained. From the pile today we take a letter we prize. Bob Hogan 
of Sparta, New Jersey, writes about his first sale to the Saturday Evening Post. 
He has worked hard: he will have many successes; he knows that we are not 
magicians who can make something out of nothing, but he writes: 

“You folks are the best down to earth, solid, sensible writers’ aids that 
| have ever.encountered or heard of. | would like to shout to the entire 
world of aspiring writers and tell them about you. Your guidance has been 
of enormous value to me over and above what little you received in cash 
money. 

Thanks, Bob. We have received similar letters from Paul Gallico, Ger- 
trude Schweitzer, and others of big slick fame. One wrote us recently that 
she had sold every story we had helped her plot in a year of work together. 
Others consult us about their rejections or are trained in plotting, character- 
ization, editorial requirements. 

Fees: an editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, advice, $5. A collabora- 
tive-consultation criticism, including appraisal, blue penciling, replotting, and 
advice, $10. These fees are for stories or articles not to exceed 5,000 words; 
excess words 75 cents a thousand. The $10 fee will be deducted from cost 
of any term of study. Fees for novels on request. Manuscripts thus criti- 
cized, if found publishable, will be submitted through our New York repre- 
sentative. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL & CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 


